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I  in  the  public  eye  was  contemptibly  defects  of  either,  and  used  all  the  hair- 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  small.  Love  is  a  possible  strength  oil  he  possessed  upon  his  usually  dry, 

CROWD.  in  an  actual  weakness.  Marriage  sandy,  and  inextricably  curly  hair,  till 

transforms  a  distraction  into  a  sup-  he  had  deepened  it  to  a  splendidly 

CHAPTER  IV.  Gabriel’s  resolve:  port,  the  power  of  which  should  be,  novel  color,  between  that  of  guano  and 

THE  visit:  the  mistake.  and  happily  often  is,  in  direct  proper-  Roman  cement,  making  it  stick  to  his 

tion  to  the  degree  of  imbecility  it  head  like  mace  round  a  nutmeg,  or 

The  only  superiority  in  woman  that  !  supplants.  Oak  began  now  to  see  wet  sea- weed  round  a  boulder  after  the 

is  tolerable  to  the  rival  sex  is,  as  a  light  in  this  direction,  and  said  to  ebb. 

rule,  that  of  the  unconscious  kind,  but  himself,  “I’ll  make  her  my  wife,  or  |  Nothing  disturbed  the  stillness  of 

s  superiority  which  recognizes  itself  upon  my  soul  I  shall  be  good  for  noth-  j  the  cottage  save  the  chatter  of  a 

may  sometimes  please  by  suggesting  ing!”  |  knot  of  sparrows  on  the  eaves;  one 

at  the  same  time  possibilities  of  im-  All  this  while  he  was  perplexing  I  might  fancy  scandal  and  tracwiseries 
propriation  to  the  subordinated  man.  himself  about  an  errand  on  which  he  |  to  be  no  less  the  staple  subject  of 

This  well-favored  and  comely  girl  might  consistently  visit  the  cottage  of  these  little  coteries  on  roofs  than  of 
soon  made  appreciable  inroads  upon  Bathsheba’s  aunt.  |  those  under  them.  It  seemed  that 

the  emotional  constitution  of  young  He  found  his  opportunity  in  the  |  the  omen  was  an  unpropitious  one. 
Farmer  Oak.  death  of  an  ewe,  mother  of  a  living  I  for,  as  the  rather  untoward  commence- 

Love  being  an  extremely '  exacting  lamb.  On  a  day  which  had  a  summer  I  ment  of  Oak’s  overtures,  just  as  he 

usurer  (a  sense  of  exorbitant  profit,  face  and  a  winter  constitution  —  a  arrived  by  the  garden  gate  he  saw  a 

spiritually,  by  an  exchange  of  hearts,  fine  January  morning,  when  there  cat  inside,  going  into  various  arched 

liinf'  at  the  bottom  of  pure  passions,  was  just  enough  blue  sky  visible  to  shapes  and  fiendish  convulsions  at 

as  that  of  exorbitant  profit,  bodily  or  make  cheerfully  disposed  people  wish  the  sight  of  his  dog  George.  The 

materially,  is  at  the  bottom  of  those  for  more,  and  an  occasional  sunshiny  dog  took  no  notice,  for  he  had  arrived 

of  lower  atmosphere),  every  morning  gleam  of  silvery  whiteness.  Oak  put  at  an  age  at  which  all  superfluous 

his  feelings  were  as  sensitive  as  the  lamb  into  a  respectable  Sunday  barking  was  cynically  avoided  as  a 

the  money-market  in  calculations  upon  basket,  and  stalked  across  the  fields  to  waste  of  breaUi  —  in  fact  he  never 

his  chances.  His  dog  waited  for  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hurst,  the  aunt  barked  even  at  the  sheep,  except  to 

his  meals  in  a  way  so”  like  that  in  — George,  the  dog,  walking  behind,  order,  when  it  was  done  with  an 

which  Oak  waited  for  the  girl’s  pres-  with  a  countenance  of  great  concern  absolutely  neutral  countenance,  as  a 

ence  that  the  farmer  was  quite  struck  at  the  serious  turn  pastoral  affairs  liturgical  form  of  commination-ser- 

wilh  the  resemblance,  felt  It  lowering,  seemed  to  be  taking.  vice,  which,  though  offensive,  had  to 

and  would  not  look  at  the  dog.  How-  Gabriel  had  watched  the  blue  wood-  be  gone  through  once  now  and  then 

ever,  he  continued  to  watch  through  smoke  curling  from  the  chimney  just  to  frighten  the  flock  for  their  own 

the  hedge  at  her  regular  coming,  and  with  strange  meditation.  At  evening  good. 

thus  his  sentiments  towards  her  were  he  had  fancifully  traced  it  down  A  voice  came  from  behind  some 

deepened  without  any  corresponding  the  chimney  .to  the  spot  of  its  origin  laurel-bushes  into  which  the  cat  had 
effect  being  produced  upon  herself  —  seen  the  hearth  and  Bathsheba  run :  —  • 

Oak  had  nothin®  finished  and  ready  beside  it  —  beside  it  in  her  out-door  “  Poor  dear  I  Did  a  nasty  brute  of 

to  say  as  yet,  an3  not  being  able  to  dress ;  for  the  clothes  she  had  worn  a  dog  want  to  kill  it  1  —  did  he, 

frame  love-phrases  which  end  where  on  the  hill  were  by  association  equally  poor  dear  I  ” 

they  be®in  ;  passionate  tales  with  her  person  included  in  the  “  I  beg  yer  pardon,”  said  Oak  to 

compass  of  his  affection ;  they  seemed  the  voice,  “  but  George  was  walking 
Q.  —‘“11  of  sound  and  fury  at  this  early  time  of  his  love  a  neces-  on  behind  me  with  a  temper  as  mild 

Signifying  nothing-  sarv  ingredient  of  the  sweet  mixture  as  milk.” 

he  said  no  word  at  all.  called  Bathsheba  Everdene.  Almost  before  he  had  ceased  speak- 

By  making  inquiries  he  found  that  He  had  made  a  toilet  of  a  nicely  ing.  Oak  was  seized  with  a  misgiving 

the  girl’s  name  was  Bathsheba  Ever-  adjusted  kind  —  of  a  nature  between  as  to  whose  ear  was  the  recipient  of 

dene,  and  that  the  cow  would  go  dry  the  carefully  neat  and  the  carelessly  Ids  answer.  Nobody  appeared,  and 

in  about  seven  days.  He  dreaded  the  ornate  —  of  a  degree  between  fine-  he  heard  the  person  retreat  among  the 

eighth  day.  market-day  and  wet-Sunday  selection.  bushes. 

At  last  the  eighth  day  came.  The  He  thoroughly  cleaned  his  silver  Gabriel  meditated,  and  so  deeply 

cow  had  ceased  to  give  milk  for  that  watch-chain  with  whiting,  put  new  that  he  brought  small  furrows  into 

year,  and  Bathsheba  Everdene  came  lacing-straps  to  his  boots,  looked  to  his  forehead  by  sheer  force  of  reverie, 

up  the  hill  no  more.  Gabriel  had  the  brass  eyelet  holes,  went  to  the  Where  the  issue  of  an  interview  is 

reached  a  pitch  of  existence  he  never  inmost  heart  of  the  plantation  for  a  as  likely  to  be  a  vast  change  for  the 

could  have  anticipated  a  short  time  new  walking  stick,  and  trimmed  it  vig-  worse  as  for  the  better,  any  initial 

before.  He  liked  saying  “  Bath-  orously  on  his  way  back ;  took  a  new  difference  from  expectation  causes 

sheba  ”  as  a  private  enjoyment  instead  handkerchief  from  the  Attorn  of  his  nipping  sensations  of  failure.  Oak 

of  whistling ;  turned  over  his  taste  to  clothes-box,  put  on  the  light  waist-  went  up  to  the  door  a  little  abashed: 

black  hair,  though  he  had  sworn  by  coat  patterned  all  over  with  sprigs  his  mental  rehearsal  and  the  reality 

brown  ever  since  he  was  a  boy;  iso-  of  an  elegant  flower  uniting  the  ^au-  had  had  no  common  grounds  of  open- 

lated  himself  till  the  space  he  filled  ties  of  both^rose  and  lily  without  the  ing. 


BaUiKheba’s  aunt  was  in-doors. 

Will  you  tell  Miss  Evenlene  that 
somebody  would  be  glad  to  speak  to 
ber  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Oak.  (Calling  your¬ 
self  merely  Somebody,  and  not  giving 
a  name,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  tbe  ill-breed¬ 
ing  of  tbe  rural  world :  it  springs  from 
a  refined  sense  of  modesty,  of  wbicb 
townspeople,  with  tbeir  caras  and  an¬ 
nouncements,  have  no  notion  what¬ 
ever. ) 

Batbsbeba  was  out.  Tbe  voice  bad 
evidently  been  bers. 

“  Will  you  come  in,  Mr.  Oak  ?  ” 

“  Ob,  tbank  ye,”  said  Gabriel,  fol¬ 
lowing  ber  to  tbe  fireplace.  **  I’ve 
brought  a  lamb  for  Miss  Everdene. 
I  thought  she  might  like  one  to  rear : 
girls  do.” 

**  She  might,”  said  Mrs.  Hurst, 
musingly;  “though  she’s  only  a  vis¬ 
itor  here.  If  you  will  wait  a  minute, 
Bathsheba  will  be  in.” 

“Yes,  I  will  wait,”  said  Gabriel, 
sitting  down.  “  The  Iamb  isn’t  really 
the  business  I  came  about,  Mrs.  Hurst. 
In  short,  I  was  going  to  ask  her  if 
she’d  like  to  be  married.” 

“  And  were  you  indeed  ?  ” 

“Yes.  Because  if  she  would,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  marry  her. 
D’ye  know  if  she’s  got  any  other  young 
man  hanging  about  her  at  all  ?  ” 

“  Let  me  think,”  said  Mrs.  Hurst, 
poking  the  fire  superfluously.  .  .  . 
“  Yes  —  bless  you,  ever  so  many  young 
men.  You  see.  Farmer  Oak,  she’s  so 
good-looking,  and  an  excellent  scholar 
Besides  —  she  was  going  to  be  a  gov¬ 
erness  once,  you  know,  only  she  was 
too  wild.  Mot  that  her  youn^  men 
ever  come  here  —  but.  Lord,  in  the 
nature  of  women,  she  must  have  a 
dozen  I ” 

“  That’s  unfortunate,”  said  Farmer 
Oak,  contemplating  a  crack  in  the 
■tone  floor  with  sorrow.  “  I’m  only  an 
every-day  sort  of  man,  and  my  only 
chance  was  in  being  the  first  comer. 
....  Well,  there’s  no  use  in  my 
waiting,  for  that  was  all  1  came  about: 
BO  I’ll  take  myself  off  home-along, 
Mrs.  Horst.” 

When  Gabriel  had  gone  about  two 
hundred  yards  along  the  down,  he 
heard  a  “  hoi-hoi  I  ”  uttered  behind 
him,  in  a  piping  note  of  more  treble 
quality  than  that  in  which  the  excla¬ 
mation  usually  embodies  itself  when 
shouted  across  a  field.  He  looked 
round,  and  saw  a  girl  racing  after 
him,  waving  a  white  handkerchief. 

Oak  sto<^  still  —  and  the  runner 
drew  nearer.  It  was  Bathsheba  Ever¬ 
dene.  Gabriel’s  color  deepened:  hers 
was  already  deep,  not,  as  it  appeared, 
from  emotion,  but  from  running. 

“  Farmer  Oak  —  I  ”  —  she  said, 
pausing  for  want  of  breath,  pulling  up 
in  front  of  him  with  a  slanted  face, 
and  putting  her  hand  to  her  side. 

“  1  have  just  called  to  see  yon,”  said 
Gabriel,  pending  her  further  speech. 

“  Yes  —  I  know  that,”  she  said, 
panting  like  a  robin,  her  face  red  and 
moist  tfom  her  exertions,  like  a  peony 
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I  petal  before  the  sun  dries  off  the  dew. 
I  “  I  didn’t  know  you  had  eome  (pant) 

I  to  ask  to  have  me,  or  I  should  have 
eome  in  from  the  garden  instantly.  I 
ran  after  you  to  say  (pant)  that  my 
aunt  made  a  mistake  in  sending  you 
away  from  courting  me  (pant)  ”  — 

Gabriel  expanded.  “  1  am  sorry  to 
have  made  you  run  so  fast,  n<y  dear,” 
he  said,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  fa¬ 
vors  to  come.  “  Wail  a  bit  till  you’ve 
found  your  breath.” 

“  It  was  quite  a  mistake  —  aunt’s 
I  telling  you  t  had  a  young  man  al- 
!  ready,”  Bathsheba  went  on.  “  I 
!  haven’t  a  sweetheart  at  ail  (pant),  and 
I  never  had  one,  and  I  thought  that, 
as  times  go  with  women,  it  was  nuch  a 
pity  to  send  you  away  thinking  that  I 
had  several.” 

“  Really  and  trewly  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  I  ”  said  Farmer  Oak,  smil¬ 
ing  one  of  his  long  special  smiles,  and 
I  blushing  with  gladness.  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  take  hers,  which,  when 
I  she  had  eased  her  side  by  pressing  it 
I  there,  was  prettily  extended  upon  her 
I  bosom  to  still  her  loud-beating  heart. 
Directly  he  seized  it  she  put  it  behind 
her,  so  that  it  slipped  through  his  fin¬ 
gers  like  an  eel. 

“  I  have  a  nice  snug  little  farm,” 
said  Gabriel,  with  half  a  degree  less 
,  assurance  than  when  he  had  seized 
her  hand. 

“Yes;  you  have.” 

“  A  man  has  advanced  me  money 
to  begin  with,  but  still,  it  will  soon 
be  jiaid  off,  and  though  I  am  only  an 
I  every-day  sort  of  man,  I  have  got  on 
'  a  little  since  1  was  a  boy.”  Gabriel 
uttered  “  a  little  ”  in  a  tone  to  show 
her  that  it  was  the  complacent  form 
of  “a  great  deal.”  He  continued: 
“  When  we  are  married,  I  am  quite 
sure  I  can  work  twice  as  hard  as  1  do 
now.” 

He  went  forward  and  stretched  out 
his  arm  again.  Bathsheba  had  over- 
I  taken  him  at  a  |M>int  beside  which 
I  stoo<l  a  low,  stunted  holly-bush,  now 
I  laden  with  red  berries.  Seeing  his 
'  advance  take  the  form  of  an  attitude 
I  threatening  a  possible  enclosure,  if  not 
I  compression,  of  her  person,  she  edged 
I  off  round  the  bush. 

I  “  Why,  Farmer  Oak,”  she  said,  over 
the  top,  looking  at  him  with  rounded 
eyes,  “  1  never  said  I  was  going  to 
marry  you.” 

“  Well  —  that  is  a  tale  I  ”  said  Oak, 
with  dismay.  “  To  run  after  any¬ 
body  like  this,  and  then  say  you  don’t 
I  want  me  I  ” 

“  What  I  meant  to  tell  you  was  only 
this,”  she  said  eagerly,  and  yet  half 
conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  tbe  po¬ 
sition  she  had  made  for  herself:  “  that 
nobody  has  got  me  yet  as  a  sweet¬ 
heart,  instead  of  my  having  a  dozen, 
as  my  aunt  said ;  I  hate  to  he  thought 
men’s  property  in  that  way,  though 
possibly  I  shall  be  to  be  had  some 
day.  Why,  if  I’d  wanted  you  I 
shouldn’t  have  run  after  you  like  this; 
’twould  have  been  the  foncardest 
thing  I  But  there  was  no  barm  in 
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I  hurrying  to  correet  a  piece  of  false 
I  news  that  had  been  told  you.” 
j  “  Oh,  no  —  no  harm  at  all.”  But 
I  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
I  generous  in  expressing  a  judgment 
j  impulsively,  and  Oak  added  with  a 
;  more  appn‘eiative  sense  of  all  the  cir- 
I  cumstances,  “  Well,  I  am  not  quite 
I  certain  it  was  no  harm.” 

I  “  Indeed,  I  hadn’t  time  to  think 
I  before  starting  whether  I  wanted  to 
I  marry  or  not,  for  you’d  have  been  gone 
over  the  hill.” 

“  Come,”  said  Gabriel,  freshenin'' 
again;  “  think  a  minute  or  two.  I’fl 
I  wait  a  while.  Miss  Everdene.  Will 
I  you  marry  me  ?  Do,  Bathsheba.  I 
love  you  far  more  than  common  1  ” 

“  I'll  try  to  think,”  she  observed, 
rather  more  timorously;  “  if  I  can 
think  out  of  doors ;  but  my  mind 
spreads  away  so.” 

“  But  you  can  give  a  guess.” 

“  Then  give  me  time.”  Bathsheba 
looked  thoughtfully  into  the  distance, 
away  from  the  direction  in  which 
Gabriel  stood. 

“  I  can  make  you  happy,”  said  he 
to  the  back  of  her  head,  across  the 
bush.  “  You  shall  have  a  piano  in  a 
j  year  or  two  —  farmers’  wives  are 
getting  to  have  pianos  now  —  and  I’ll 
practise  up  the  flute  right  well  to  play 
I  with  you  in  the  evenings.” 

“  Yes;  I  should  like  that.” 

“  And  have  one  of  those  little  ten- 
pound  gigs  for  market — and  nice 
flowers,  and  birds  —  cocks  and  hens 
I  mean,  because  they  are  useful,” 
continued  Gabriel,  feeling  balanced 
between  prose  and  verse. 

”  1  should  like  it  very  much.” 

“  And  a  frame  for  cucumbers  —  like 
a  gentleman  and  lady.’* 

“  And  when  the  wedding  was  over, 
we’d  have  it  put  in  the  newspaper 
list  of  marriages.” 

“  Dearly  I  should  like  that.” 

“  And  the  babies  in  the  births  — 
every  man  jack  of  ’em  I  And  at  home 
by  the  fire,  whenever  you  look  up, 
there  I  shall  be  —  and  whenever  I 
look  up,  there  will  be  you.” 

“  W’ait,  wait,  and  don’t  be  im¬ 
proper  1  ” 

Her  countenance  fell,  and  she  was 
silent  awhile.  He  contemplated  the  red 
berries  between  them  over  and  over 
again,  to  such  an  extent,  that  holly 
seemed  in  his  after-life  to  be  a  cipher 
signifying  a  projmsal  of  marriage. 
Bathsheba  decisively  turned  to  him. 

“Mo;  ’tis  no  use,”  she  said.  “I 
don’t  want  to  marry  you.” 

“  Try.” 

“  I  have  tried  hard  all  the  time  I’ve 
been  thinking;  for  a  marriage  would 
be  very  nice  in  one  sense.  People 
would  talk  about  me,  and  think  I  had 
won  my  battle,  and  I  should  feel  tri¬ 
umphant,  and  sdl  that.  But  a  hus¬ 
band  ”  — 

“  Weill” 

“  Why,  he’d  always  be  there,  as  you 
say ;  whenever  I  looked  up,  there  he’d 
be.” 
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“  Of  course  he  would  —  1,  that  is.”  , 

”  Well,  what  1  mean  is  that  I  j 
shouldn’t  mind  bein"  a  bride  at  a 
wedding,  if  I  could  be  one  without 
having  a  husband.  But  since  a 
woman  can’t  show  off  in  that  wav  by  | 
herself,  I  shan’t  marry  —  at  least 
yet.” 

“  That’s  a  terrible  wooden  story.” 

At  this  elegant  criticism  of  her 
statement,  BaUisheba  made  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  dignity  by  a  slight  sweep 
away  from  him. 

“Upon  my  heart  and  soul,  I  don’t 
know  what  a  maid  can  say  stupider 
than  that,”  said  Oak.  “  But,  dearest,” 
he  continued  in  a  palliative  voice, 

“  don’t  be  like  it  I  ”  Oak  sighed  a 
deep  honest  sigh  —  none  the  less  so  in 
that,  being  like  the  sigh  of  a  pine 
plantation,  it  was  rather  noticeable  as 
a  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere. 

“  Why  won’t  you  have  me?  ”  he  said 
appealingly,  creeping  round  the  holly 
to  reach  her  side. 

“  I  cannot,”  she  said,  retreating. 

“  But  why  ?  ”  he  persisted,  stand¬ 
ing  still  at  last  in  despair  of  ever 
reaching  her,  and  facing  over  the 
bush. 

“  Because  I  don’t  love  you.” 

“  Yes,  but  ”  — 

She  contracted  a  yawn  to  an  inof¬ 
fensive  smallness,  so  that  it  was  hardly 
ill-mannered  at  all.  “  I  don’t  love 
you,”  she  said. 

“  But  I  love  you  —  and,  as  for  my-, 
self,  I  am  content  to  be  liked.” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Oak  —  that’s  very  fine  I 
You’d  get  fo  despise  me.” 

“  Never,”  said  Mr.  Oak,  so  ear¬ 
nestly  that  he  seemed  to  be  coming 
by  the  force  of  his  words,  straight 
through  the  bush  and  into  her  arms. 
“I  shall  do  one  thing  in  this  life  — 
one  thing  certain  —  that  is,  love  you, 
and  lonw  for  you,  and  keep  wanting  you 
till  I  die.”  His  voice  had  a  genuine 
pathos  now,  and  his  large  brown  hands 
trembled  a  quarter  of  an  inch  each 
way. 

“  It  seems  dreadfully  wrong  not  to 
have  you  when  you  feel  so  much,”  ■ 
she  said  with  a  little  distress,  and  | 
looking  hopelessly  around  for  some 
means  of  escape  from  her  moral  di-  | 
lemma.  “  How  I  wish  I  hadn’t  run  | 
after  you  I  ”  However,  she  seemed  to 
have  a  short  cut  for  getting  back  to 
cheerfulness,  and  set  her  face  to  sig¬ 
nify  archness.  “  It  wouldn’t  do,  Mr. 
Oak.  1  want  somebody  to  tame  me; 

I  am  too  independent ;  and  you  would 
never  be  able  to,  I  know.” 

Oak  cast  his  eyes  down  the  field  in 
a  way  implying  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  argument. 

“  Mr.  Oak,”  she  said,  with  luminous 
distinctness  and  common-sense,  “  you 
are  better  off  than  I.  I  have  hardly 
a  penny  in  the  world  —  I  am  staying 
with  my  aunt  for  my  bare  sustenance. 

I  am  better  educated  than  you  —  and 
I  don’t  love  you  a  bit:  that’s  my  side 
of  the  case.  Now  yours:  you  are  a 
farmer  just  beginning,  and  you  ought 
in  common  prudence,  if  you  marry  at 


all  (which  you  should  certainly  not 
think  of  doing  at  present),  to  marry  a 
woman  with  money,  who  would  stock 
a  larger  farm  for  you  than  you  have 
now.” 

Gabriel  looked  at  her  with  a  little 
surprise  and  much  admiration. 

“  That’s  the  very  thing  I  had  been 
thinking  myself!  ”  he  naively  said. 

Farmer  Oak  had  one  and  a  half 
Christian  characteristics  too  many 
to  succeed  with  Bathsheba  :  his  hu¬ 
mility,  and  a  superfluous  moiety  of 
honesty.  Bathsheba  was  decidedly 
disconcerted. 

“  Well,  then,  why  did  you  come  and 
disturb  me  ?  ”  she  said,  almost  an¬ 
grily,  if  not  quite,  an  enlarging  red 
spot  rising  in  each  cheek. 

“  I  can’t  do  what  I  think  would  be 

—  would  be  ”  — 

“  Right?  ” 

■  “  No:  wise.” 

“  You  have  made  an  admission  now, 
Mr.  Oak,”  she  exclaimed,  with  even 
mure  hauteur,  and  rocking  her  head 
disdainfully.  “  After  that,  do  you 
think  I  could  marry  you  ?  Not  if  I 
know  it.” 

He  broke  in  passionately :  “  But 
don’t  mistake  me  like  that.  Because 
I  am  open  enough  to  own  what  ev¬ 
ery  man  in  my  position  would  have 
thought  of,  you  make  your  colors 
come  up  your  face,  and  get  crabbed 
with  me.  That  about  your  not  being 
good  enough  for  me  is  nonsense.  You 
speak  like  a  lady  —  all  the  parish 
notice  it,  and  your  uncle  at  Weather- 
bury  is,  1  have  heard,  a  large  farmer 

—  much  larger  than  ever  I  shall  be. 
May  I  call  in  the  evening  —  or  will 

ou  walk  along  with  me  on  Sundays  ? 

don’t  want  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  at  once,  if  you’d  rather  not.” 

“No  —  no  —  1  cannot.  Don’t  press 
me  any  more  —  don’t.  I  don’t  love 
you  —  so  ’twould  be  ridiculous  1  ”  she 
said,  with  a  laugh. 

No  man  likes  to  see  his  emotions 
the  sport  of  a  merry-go-round  of  skit¬ 
tishness.  “  Very  well,”  said  Oak, 
firmly,  with  the  bearing  of  one  who 
was  ^oing  to  give  his  days  and  nights 
to  Ecclesiastes  forever.  “Then  I’ll 
ask  you  no  more.” 

(To  bo  contiDtiod*) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  IV. 

CHAPTER  XII.  (continued.) 

William  Brown  had  been  a  mere 
village  boy  at  seventeen  years  old ;  and 
in  the  usual  course  of  things  he  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  culminate  in 
anytliing  higher  than  a  farrier  or  a 
wheelwright.  But  in  his  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  a  race  of  kings,  many  of 
whom  were  of  an  indifierent  sort,  or 
had  come  to  nothing,  and  some  were 
fools,  some  rogues,  some  scoundrels  of 
a  deeper  dye  yust  like  the  spoiled  or 


addled  eggs  of  the  canaries),  till  at 
last  here  was  a  bird  of  the  true  feather, 
a  man  of  the  right  stamp.  His  fate 
was  uncertain  till  Mr.  Mowledy  had 
taught  him  to  read,  just  as  the  canary 
would  have  no  value  if  it  could  not 
sing,  and  was  lost  in  a  hole  where  no 
one  could  find  it  out.  But  from  the 
moment  he  had  learned  his  alphabet 
thoroughly,  and  could  put  pen  to  pa¬ 
per  without  difficulty,  ne  might  have 
been  left  naked  in  the  streets  in  the 
morning,  but  he  would  have  been 
found  supporting  himself  creditably 
and  winning  good  opinions  three  days 


afterward. 

Moreover,  as  good  luck  never  comes 
alone,  young  BroWn  was  presently  ap¬ 
pointed  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  George 
Wyldwyl,  who  had  lately  become 
Lord  Punjaub  with  remainder  to  his 
daughter,  the  Hon.  Miss  Amabel 
Wyldwyl.  'That  young  lady  was  at 

E resent  residing  in  England  with  the 
larchioness  (Abigail)  of  Newcomen, 
a  rather  necessitous  peeress,  of  irre¬ 
proachable  character,  who  had  con¬ 
sented  to  act  the  part  of  governess  and 
companion  to  her  rich  and  beautiful 
relative  for  such  a  handsome  consid¬ 
eration  as  the  great  Indian  soldier’s 
means  enabled  him  to  afford  without 
inconvenience.  Indeed,  there  had 
been  quite  a  public  competition  among 
the  general’s  poor  relations  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  she  was  to  be  sent  to 
England  to  complete  her  education ; 
and  the  old  soldier  had  been  put  over 
and  over  again  to  the  blush  by  their 
rapacity  and  importunities. 

Cornet  Brown  owed  his  position  as 
aid-de-camp  to  this  distinguished 
military  man,  firstly,  of  course,  to  the 
warm  recommendation  of  his  nejihew 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who  never 
rested  till  he  had  got  the  place  for 
him ;  but  he  kept  it  and  won  the  per¬ 
sonal  friendship  of  his  chief  by  his 
own  merits  ;  for  patronage  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  at  best  will  only  carry 
any  man  a  certain  distance  unless 
there  is  very  high  rank  to  back 
them.  Young  Brown,  however,  was 
at  heart  a  soldier  ;  and  as  his  chief 
was  a  soldier  too  —  brave,  single- 
hearted,  simple,  sincere  —  they  had 
only  to  be  once  brought  together  to 
understand  each  other  thoroughly  ;  so 
that  within  six  months  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  Lord  Punjaub  had  given  over 
the  management  of  his  stable,  his 
household,  his  accounts,  and  the  whole 
of  his  large  hospitable  establishment 
to  his  aid-de-camp,  who  accepted  it 
with  good-humored  readiness,  doing 
all  that  was  required  of  him  and  noth¬ 
ing  more,  in  a  quiet,  easy  way. 

Among  the  things  which  should  be 
noticed  as  most  conducing  to  success 
in  life  is  having  the  good  Tuck  to  serve 
under  a  congenial  chief  for  the  first 
time.  There  are  many  admirable  peo¬ 
ple  who  cannot  agree  with  each  other 
more  than  oil  and  water,  which  are 
both  good  things,  but  cannot  min- 
gle. 

Now  William  Brown  and  Lord  Pun- 
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jaub  liked  each  other  because  thej 
understood  each  other. 


BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER  1.  LORD  PCNJAUB. 


The  famous  Indian  general  and 
administrator,  long  known  as  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl,  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Courthope, 
and  consequently  uncle  to  the  present 
peer.  The  late  duchess,  his  sister-in- 
law,  had  remained  so  long  without  giv¬ 
ing  birth  to  a  son  and  heir,  that  he 
had  naturally  expected  to  succeed  to 
the  title  and  estates,  when  the  present 
duke  was  so  unexpectedly  born  in 
the  presence  of  Countess  rencarrow. 
Then  all  his  hopes  had  vanished ;  van¬ 
ished  so  suddenly,  so  surprisingly,  that 
many  rumors  went  abroad  upon  the 
subject. 

Among  these  reports  there  was  es¬ 
pecially  one  which  obtained  much 
credence  with  persons  who  are  gener¬ 
ally  well-informed  concerning  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  nobility.  It  was  therein 
stated  that  the  newly-born  Marquis  of 
Kinsgear  was  neither  the  son  of  the 
Duke  nor  of  the  Duchess  of  Courthope, 
but  of  the  late  Lord  Alfred  Wyldwyl 
and  the  Countess  of  Pencarrow,  whom 
he  had  secretly  married.  . 

Upon  the  one  hand  it  was  said  that 
the  countess  could  not  avow  her  mar¬ 
riage  without  the  complete  loss  of  her 
fortune,  under  the  conditions  of  her 
late  husband’s  will  ;  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  that  she  should  acknowl¬ 
edge  her  own  child  without  the  entire 
foneiture  of  her  reputation  and  self¬ 
esteem,  however  innocent  she  might 
really  be.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  was  known  to  be 
deeply  and  even  dangerously  embar¬ 
rassed.  Lord  Trecome  and  several  of 
the  Whig  peers  were  talking  loudly  of 
an  impeachment  hiding  their  party 
purposes  (for  that  duke  was  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Tory  party)  under  an 
affected  zeal  for  the  public  good. 
Moreover,  the  duke’s  creditors  were 
extremely  alarmed,  because,  in  case  of 
his  death  without  direct  heirs,  they 
had  no  security  whatever  for  their 
claims,  nor  was  it  mssible  they  could 
ever  obtain  any.  For  the  duke  alone, 
and  without  the  consent  of  his  next 
heir,  was  powerless  over  the  entail : 
and  there  was  something  in  the  honest, 
unbending  nature  of  Lord  George 
Wyldwyl  which  would  render  it  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous  to  approach  him 
with  any  scheme  for  raising  money  to 
pay  off  usurers  at  the  expense  of  the 
permanent  dignity  and  means  of  his 
family.  But  if  a  son  could  be  born 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Court- 
hope,  the  wisest  course  which  the 
creditors  could  take  would  be  to  wait 
patiently  till  he  grew  up  to  man’s  es¬ 
tate,  and  could  be  induced  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  their  claims. 
Hien,  and  tiien  only,  by  means  of  rent 


charges,  life  assurances,  and  a  new 
deed  of  settlement,  the^  might  be  paid 
every  fraction  of  their  due.  It  was 
urged  therefore,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  duke  himself,  pressed 
upon  all  tides,  and  especially  being 
under  heavy  pecuniary  obligations  to 
Lady  Pencarrow,  as  well  as  sole  sur¬ 
viving  trustee  and  executor  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  had  been  induced  to  father  the 
late  Lord  Alfred’s  son  in  order  to  save 
the  Pencarrow  estates  for  the  count¬ 
ess,  and  that  the  duchess  had  con¬ 


sented  to  give  a  color  to  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  save  him  from  utter 
rum  and  ignominy. 

Everything  is  known  in  this  world, 
there  being  no  secret  in  existence 
which  could  survive  a  properly  di¬ 
rected  inquiry  for  forty-eight  hours ; 
and.what  was  thought  by  well-informed 
persons  was  v^.ry  nearly  true.  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl  declined  to  set  any 
inquiry  on  foot  :  but  a  family  deed 
was  shortly  afterwards  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Mortmain,  the  hereditary  solicitor 
of  the  Courthopes,  providing  that  the 
Marquis  of  Revel  should  not  marry, 
and  that  his  line  of  the  Dukes  of 
Courthope  should  become  extinct  with 
him.  By  and  by,  however,  it  hap¬ 
pened,  as  time  passed  on  and  Lord 
George  had  only  one  daughter  to  in¬ 
herit  his  family  honors,  his  wife  hav¬ 
ing  died  early,  that  the  conditions  of 
the  deed  above  mentioned  were  mod¬ 
ified,  lest  the  great  dukedom  of  Court- 
hope  and  Revel  should  die  out  alto¬ 
gether.  It  was  then  stipulated  that 
the  present  duke  should  marry  forth¬ 
with,  and  that  his  son,  should  he  have 
one,  should  be  formally  betrothed  to 
Lord  George’s  daughter.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  was  carried  out,  and  the  two 
young  people,  who  were  born  within 
eighteen  months  of  each  other,  were 
solemnly  bound  to  love,  honor,  and 
cherish  each  other  in  the  family  interest 
before  they  could  speak  or  hear  for 
themselves. 

Meantime  Lord  George  had  founded 
a  new  name  and  fortune  for  himself. 
He  had  consented  to  follow  an  Indian 
career  at  a  time  when  very  few  men 
of  his  rank  were  disposed  to  serve  at 
such  a  distance  from  home.  He  had 
therefore  had  the  cream  of  everything 
in  the  East,  and  had  risen  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  rapidity.  His  pay  and 
allowances  for  a  long  time  had  seldom 
been  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year, 
with  free  quarters,  forage,  and  rations. 
He  cumulated  all  sorts  of  high  em¬ 
ployments  in  his  own  person,  and  be¬ 
ing  a  lord,  and  therefore  in  a  manner 
born  into  high  place,  nobody  was  jeal¬ 
ous  of  him  or  tried  to  upset  him.  So 
he  rose  step  by  step,  sending  home 
prize  money  in  plenty,  and  getting 
twelve  per  cent,  for  all  his  investments 
in  India,  till  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  worth.  Mr.  Mortmain,  a  very 
discreet  old  gentleman,  having  a  huge 
admiration  Sir  this  calm-hearted  sol-, 
dier  who  had  disdained  a  dukedom, 
managed  all  his  affairs  for  him,  and 
managed  them  very  prosperously.  It 


[February  21, 

I  was  said  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  about 
the  parlors  of  Lombard  Street,  where 
people  know  a  great  deal  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  their  neighbors,  that  Lord 
George  Wyldwyl’s  heiress  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  matches  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  his  lordship’s  fortune 
could  hardly  fall  short  of  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  sterling  since  his  last 
great  hauls  of  prize  money. 

The  Indian  general  did  not  care 
much  for  money  himself.  He  was  a 
broad,  bluff-looking  man,  with  a  lion¬ 
like  head,  who  kept  his  guineas  in  a 
bag,  out  of  which  his  friends  and  ser¬ 
vants  and  all  who  came  near  him 
might  help  themselves.  His  aids-de- 
camp  and  secretaries,  who  all  loved 
the  open-hearted  nobleman,  were  con¬ 
stantly  occupied  in  protecting  him 
from  the  importunities  of  beggars,  and 
the  moment  his  horse  was  seen  in  the 
street  quite  a  flock  of  them  seemed  to 
start  out  of  the  earth  to  surround  and 
accompany  him  whithersoever  he  went. 
He  was  enabled  to  save  a  city  once 
because  a  Sepoy,  who  was  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  abolish  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
race,  could  in  no  wise  be  persuaded 
to  harm  a  hair  of  his  head,  and  so 
warned  the  fine  old  soldier  of  his  dan- 
ger. 

In  his  time,  life  in  India  was  such  a 
very  different  thing  to  what  it  has  now 
become.  The  world  was  altogether  a 
better  place  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in. 
The  higher  officials,  especially  if  they 
belonged  to  illustrious  families,  enjoyed 
kingly  authority,  respect,, and  immu¬ 
nities.  Lord  George  was  very  happy 
there,  very  prosperous,  and  very  use¬ 
ful.  In  England  he  would  have  been 
lost  among  the  crowd  of  Toms  and 
Harrys  who  are  entitled  to  call  them¬ 
selves  lords  by  courtesy.  At  most  he 
would  have  been  known  as  a  good 
shot  on  the  moors,  or  perhaps  as  an 
enterprising  salmon  fisher  in  Norway. 
He  must  have  played  the  part  of  Jock, 
the  laird’s  brother,  living  at  free  quar¬ 
ters,  penniless,  ignominious,  and  con¬ 
tented,  till  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else, 
since  he  did  not  choose  to  assert  his 
real  rank  at  the  cost  of  his  kinsmen’s 
honor.  But  at  Calcutta  he  was  a  live 
authentic  lord  and  something  more  ; 
and  very  odd  it  was  to  see  whole  herds 
of  middle-class  people  copying  the 
bluff  nobleman’s  dress  and  tearing  in 
the  minutest  particulars,  so  that  one 
day,  when  he  chanced  to  forget  his 
cravat,  all  Calcutta  adopted  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  going  about  bare-necked  till  he 
was  seen  again  with  a  stock  on. 

Only  one  event  had  ever  disturbed 
the  even  tenor  of  his  life.  More  than 
forty  years  before  the  Indian  mutiny 
broke  out,  he  had  gone  on  furlough  to 
England;  and  as  soon  as  his  arrival 
had  been  announced  in  the  newspa- 

Eers,  he  had  received  a  strange  inco- 
erent  letter  from  a  place  called 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  and  it  was 
signed  “Margaret  Wyldwyl.”  The 
writer  said  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Odo  Wyldwyl ;  and  he  knew  that 
there  was  but  one  person  of  that  name, 
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who  was  his  brother,  now  the  Duke  of  Courthope  and  j 
Revel,  who  had  so  lately  succeeded  to  the  title,  that  his 
own  patent  of  precedence  as  a  duke's  son  was  but  just 
issued.  If,  therefore,  the  woman’s  statement  meant  any¬ 
thing,  it  would  signify  that  she  was  Duchess  of  Courthope, 
and  that  there  must  be  two  duchesses  of  that  name  in 
existence.  Moreover,  Margaret  Wyldwyl  declared  she  had 
a  daughter,  and  if  this  were  true,  and  she  could  prove  that 
she  was  his  brother’s  wife,  that  daughter  would  be  some 
day  Countess  of  Winguid  —  a  title  which  descended  in  the 
female  line,  with  some  veir  large  estates  in  Scotland,  where 
the  marriage  was  alleged  to  have  been  performed,  and 
where  it  might  indeed  have  happened  without  any  pub¬ 
licity,  or  the  slightest  intelligence  of  the  fact  having 
reached  Plngland,  considering  that  a  Scotch  marriage  is 
merely  a  verbal  contract  between  the  parties  concerned, 
which  may  be  entered  into  at  any  time  and  olace  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses. 

(To  b«  coDtioued.) 


AMERICA  AS  SEEN  FROM  EUROPE. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  THE  AMERICAN  CHAPEL  AT  BERLIN 
ON  TUANKSOIVINO  DAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1878. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 

Honored  and  Beloved  Friends;  Not  having  been 
able  to  prepare  a  formal  address  for  this  occasion,  I  must 
beg  your  indulgence  while  I  simply  talk  to  you  in  the  most 
familiar  way,  as  in  the  family  circle,  upon  the  themes 
that  are  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  and  our  hearts  to-day ; 
and  1  shall  coniine  myself  to  The  Reasons  we  have  for  Na¬ 
tional  Thanksgiving  as  Americans  residing  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

Our  immediate  neighbors,  whose  newspapers  take  such 
pains  to  inform  them  of  all  that  is  bad,  and  for  the  most 
part  only  of  what  is  bad,  in  the  United  States,  may  won¬ 
der  that  we  should  propose  to  have  a  Thanksgiving  at 
all  this  year,  while  the  scandal  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and 
of  the  “  Salary  Grab  ”  is  so  fresh  in  memory,  while  the 
tremors  of  the  financial  panic  are  still  felt  upon  every 
Bourse,  while  the  farmers  are  making  war  upon  the  rail¬ 
roads  —  in  one  word,  at  a  time  when  our  European  censors 
would  persuade  themselves,  that  in  the  United  States,  gov¬ 
ernment  is  given  over  to  corruption,  and  commercial 
integrity  and  social  virtue  to  destruction  I  We  who  know 
how  to  measure  and  proportion  these  untoward  incidents 
of  the  year,  know  how  little  in  reality  they  detract  from 
the  substantial  work  and  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  with 
our  eyes  and  ears  open  to  what  in  other  lands  is  so  much 
kept  behind  the  scenes,  we  know  that  in  bank,  land,  and 
railway  swindles,  in  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  in  specula¬ 
tion  and  in  peculation,  in  “  rings  ”  and  “  corners,”  the 
experts  of  the  United  States  have  no  monopoly ;  that  our 
bad  preeminence  in  such  matters  is  not  so  much  of  pro- 

eortion  as  of  publicity,  and  we  know  that  this  very  pub- 
city  which  sometimes  shames  us  abroad,  serves  at  home 
as  a  correction,  and  is  itself  the  protest  of  the  healthy 
moral  sentiment  of  the  people.  And  so  we  6nd  even  in 
public  evils  the  contrast  of  some  greater  good,  and  the 
very  storm  that  threatened  only  huge  disaster,  reveals  some 
new  occasion  for  thanksgiving;  for  if  public  men  have 
swerved  from  their  integrity,  the  press  and  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  all  parties  have  condemned  the  offenders,  and 
their  constituents  have  largely  repudiated  them  from  pub¬ 
lic  life ;  and  in  the  bankruptcy  that  has  overtaken  so  many 
bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  how  very,  very 
small  is  the  percentage  of  fraud  which  the  most  searching 
exposure  has  developed  I  The  storm  has  cleared  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  something  more  than  custom  that  war¬ 
rants  us  in  keeping  Thanksgiving  in  these  passing  days  of 
darkness  and  of  distress. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a  story  told  me  by  a  farmer;  how 
in  a  wild  tempest,  the  wind  howling,  the  rain  'pouring, 


the  thunder  crashing,  a  traveller  drenched  and  shivering 
knocked  at  his  door  and  begged  shelter  for  the  night. 
Recognizing  him  as  the  cierg}  man  of  a  distant  parish,  the 
farmer  gladly  took  him  in,  and  having  warmed  and  re¬ 
freshed  nis  guest,  he  thought  to  profit  by  bis  piety  at  even¬ 
ing  prayers.  Great  was  his  astonishment  when  the  good 
man,  falling  upon  his  knees,  broke  out  in  the  exclamation, 
“  Bless  the  Lord  for  shingles !  ”  But  in  that  moment 
shingles  were  to  him  the  supreme  good.  Shingles  were 
shelter,  safety,  rest,  comfort,  sleep,  home ;  to  be  housed 
under  shingles  on  such  a  night  was  “the  chief  end  of 
man.”  So  now  through  the  storm  that  yet  rattles  about 
our  ears,  through  the  darkness  that  broods  on  the  face  of 
the  deep,  we  look  across  the  sea  and  bless  God  that  the 
dear  old  House  stands  ;  the  pillars  have  not  been  shaken, 
the  roof  has  not  fallen  in,  not  a  girder  ha.s  started,  not  a 
leak  has  been  sprung  —  and  over  all  floats  the  flag  of  lib¬ 
erty,  of  union,  and  of  peace.  We  give  thanks  to-day  that 
the  Home  is  there. 

Nay,  were  it  a  hundred  times  worse,  —  had  the  House 
indeed  fallen,  had  we  been  stripped  to  the  bare  earth,  we 
shbuld  still  remind  ourselves  of  the  heroic  faith  of  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  on  the  bleak  winter  coast,  amid  sleet 
and  ice,  without  church,  without  home,  without  shelter, 
knelt  and  gave  thanks  to  God  that  they  were  there  I  — 
there  as  free  men,  there  with  free  consciences,  there  with 
a  free  continent  before  them,  though  yet  an  untamed  wilder¬ 
ness,  in  which  to  plant  anew  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

I.  When  we  separate  our  nation  from  the  accidents  of 
the  hour,  and  look  down  deep  into  its  foundations,  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  in  these  changeful  and  unbe¬ 
lieving  times  that  the  two  great  factors  in  human  society, 
are  there  —  Man,  and  God. 

Man  is  there  in  his  personality,  which  is  the  source  and 
the  symbol  of  power;  in  his  capacity  of  intelligence,  which 
is  his  warrant  of  supremacy  over  nature ;  in  his  energy  of 
will,  which  is  his  mastery  of  the  future ;  in  his  adaptation 
to  self-government  and  to  progress  in  knowledge,  in  science, 
and  in  culture.  In  these  respects  American  society  is 
capable  of  producing  the  highest  average  of  man.  I  am  far 
from  disparaging  other  forms  of  political  and  social  order, 
or  the  results  of  individual  training  where  society  is  more 
artificially  constituted  than  in  the  United  States.  What 
Church-establishment,  army'  discipline,  hereditary  aristoc¬ 
racy,  and  social  caste  can  produce  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  none  can  fail  to  recognize  and  admire  in  characters  of 
dignity  and  grace,  of  strength  and  culture,  of  nobleness 
and  courtesy,  of  heroism  and  of  faith,  which  adorn  the 
page  of  history  and  do  honor  to  the  race.  At  the  risk  of 
being  called  un-republican,  I  will  even  say  that  the  English 
nobleman  who  is  true  to  his  heritage  of  name  and  blood, 
of  rank  and  wealth,  true  to  the  culture  that  has  surrounded 
him  from  his  cradle,  and  to  the  privilege  that  has  ever 
waited  upon  his  manhood,  is  the  highest  style  of  gentle¬ 
man  ;  no  I  I  recall  that  superlative,  since  we  may  see  so 
near  at  hand  how  the  king  of  gentlemen  adorns  the  throne. 
But  when  every  just  concession  is  made  to  such  specialty 
of  training,  it  remains  that  its  logical  tendency  is  to  nar¬ 
rowness,  that  the  exaltation  of  the  few  is  the  subordination 
of  the  many,  and  that  the  few  are  developed  in,  of,  and 
for  the  establishment,  the  order,  the  system,  the  caste, 
rather  than  in  and  of  themselves  and  for  humanity.  The 
man  is  ever  part  and  parcel  of  the  machine,  lives  for  his 
order,  his  caste,  and  separates  himself  from  all  outside  of 
that  with  something  of  the  divinity  “  that  doth  hedge  a 
king.”  The  very  system  which  in  some  directions  gives 
such  perfect  culture,  in  others  hinders  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  true  and  noble  nature.  It  is  a  hot  house  culture, 
in  which  natural  selection  has  no  play  for  “  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.” 

Broader,  deeper,  nobler,  far  more  worthy  of  the  name  of 
culture,  is  the  training  that  deals  directly  with  the  soul, 
and  seeks  to  develop  its  utmost  possibilities  of  good ;  which 
says  to  every  man,  “  Be  all  you  are  I  Bring  out  all  the 
possibilities  of  being  with  which  God  has  endowed  you. 
In  all,  and  before  all,  be  and  do  your  utmost  as  a  man.” 
More  sacred  than  all  churchly  dignity,  more  potent  than 
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all  military  rank,  more  noble  than  all  courtly  state,  is  that 
supreme  immortal  essence,  that  pregnant  and  potential 
entity  embosomed  in  man.  Before  this  we  bring  our  hom¬ 
age,  saying  with  Lowell,  — 

“  O  mighty  brother-soul  of  man, 

Where’er  thou  arc,  in  low  or  high, 

Thy  skyey  arches  with  exulting  span 
O’er-roof  infinity !  ” 

But  it  is  not  of  man  in  the  rough,  nor  in  crude  numer¬ 
ical  masses,  that  American  society  would  predicate  such 
possibilities  and  affirm  such  hopes ;  much  less  is  this  of 
man  taken  alone.  Because  in  his  inherent  capacities  for 
growth,  knowledge,  freedom,  power,  man  is  so  great,  there¬ 
fore  has  he  need  of  a  greater,  to  keep  himself,  to  keep 
society,  within  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  ;  a  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  nature,  for  he  can  master  her  laws  and 
eubJue  her  forces  :  a  something  greater  than  his  fellows, 
for  he  can  overturn  their  systems,  defy  their  authority,  or 
change  the  equilibrium  of  numbers  to  his  own  side.  Hence 
from  its  first  foundation  till  this  hour,  American  society 
has  associated  with  its  exaltation  of  humanity  the 
thought  of  God  —  as  the  living  Lord  of  nature,  of  man 
and  of  nations.  No  foreigner  can  comprehend  American 
society  who  separates  these  two.  Personality  gives  the 
possibility  of  freedom  ;  the  idea  of  God  gives  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  In  the  American  mind  rights  and  duties, 
freedom  and  obligation,  liberty  and  law,  are  correlative  and 
coordinate. 

This  is  no  mere  traditional  belief,  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  age.  We  accept  science;  indeed, 
no  people  are  more  forward  than  the  Americans  to  accept 
the  truths  of  science  or  to  adopt  its  more  plausible  theories. 
But  science  has  not  effaced  in  their  minds  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  man’s  dignity,  nor  annihilated  within  them  the 
thought  of  God.  Correlation  of  force  gives  only  a  finer 
point  to  prevision  of  will ;  evolution  gives  only  a  wider 
range  to  the  all-comprehending  type  in  the  eternal  idea. 
Whatever  science  may  determine  of  man’s  derivation  — 
whether  from  the  heights  of  Olympus,  or  from  the  Affen- 
Haus  in  the  Zoological  Garden  —  we  find  bis  dignity,  his 
power,  his  right  as  a  creature  of  society  to  consist  in  this 
—  that  he  has  both  consciousness  and  conscience. 

“  Self-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 

But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends.” 

God  is  not  enacted  into  being  by  the  constitution ;  nor 
should  we  be  one  whit  more  a  religious  nation,  if  his  name 
should  now  be  “  writ  large  ”  in  the  preamble.  God  is  not  . 
established  as  a  joint-power  by  the  state,  nor  set  up  by  j 
law  to  be  worshipped :  but  He  lives  in  our  history  and  in 
our  hearts.  Not  to  go  back  to  earlier  times,  let  me  recall 
the  day  when  the  telegraph  announced  that  the  war  was 
over,  and  all  Wall  Street  and  Front  Street  and  South 
Street  ran  together,  —  the  men  of  banking  and  of  com¬ 
merce,  who  are  supposed  to“  worship  the  dollar,”  the  bulls 
and  bears  of  the  broker’s  menagerie,  that  are  supposed  to 
devour  one  another,  and  whose  war-cries  affright  innocent 
spectators  —  these  all  ran  together,  not  to  exult  in  victory, 
but  there  by  thousands  on  the  steps  of  the  exchange,  and 
packing  the  street,  with  uncovered  heads  to  sing :  — 

“  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.” 

This  spontaneous  acknowledgment  of  God  shows  the 
American  people.  Again,  when  the  telegraph  carried  over 
the  land  the  s^  tidings  that  President  Lincoln  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  were  ever  churches  so  crowded  ?  was  there  ever  I 
such  a  gathering  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  house 
of  God  to  ^knowledge  Him  as  their  only  help?  That 
was  the  American  people.  And  the  other  day  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York,  in  the  midst 
of  the  financial  panic,  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  profess¬ 
ors,  judges,  governors,  senators,  the  most  busy  and  the 
most  notable  of  the  community,  opened  their  homes,  their 
purses,  and  their  hearts  to  this  Christian  convocation ;  gave 


I  to  it  their  time,  their  influence,  their  labors,  while  tens  of 
I  thousands  of  the  people  congregated  for  the  hearing  of  the 
weightiest  themes,  and  the  daily  press  made  the  Alliance 
I  the  leading  subject  of  its  reports.  That  was  the  American 
!  people ;  and  we  may  well  rejoice  to-day  that  a  great  tree 
people  freely  owns  its  allegiance  to  God. 

II.  It  would  be  invidious  at  any  time,  and  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  feelings  inspired  by  this  day  to  make  a 
boastful  comparison  of  American  institutions  with  those  of 
other  countries.  Our  reasons  for  thanksgiving  are  not  neg¬ 
ative  nor  comparative,  but  simply  positive  ;  therefore  I 
shall  not  say  we  should  be  thankful  that  we  were  hot  born 
thus  or  so,  but  looking  to  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
human  society,  we  have  devout  cause  of  thanksgiving  that 
we  were  born  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  these  clos¬ 
ing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  WK  are  not  debating 
what  manner  of  government  the  nation  shall  have,  or 
whether  it  is  possible  to  have  a  government  at  all !  We 
are  not  looking  anxiously  around  for  some  foothold  where 
society  may  plant  itselfi  secure  from  a  military  dictatorship 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  political  anarchy  on  the  other  I 
Thank  God  we  know  what  the  state  is,  and  have  determined 
what  it  shall  be  I 

In  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian ‘era,  more 
than  three  centuries  after  the  Reformation,  we  are  not 
debating  what  we  shall  do  with  the  church  within  the 
state  —  whether  to  fight  it  as  a  bugbear,  or  to  use  it  as 
a  tool  I  The  interests  that  are  alisolutely  fundamental  to 
civilization,  without  which  society  cannot  exist, —  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  man  to  the  state  and  to  religion,  and  the  relations 
of  these  two  to  each  other  —  these  we  have  settled,  and 
have  no  fear  but  that  the  leftlement  shall  stand.  There  is 
our  record  for  well-nigh  a  century.  And  if  any  book-worm 
emerging  from  the  dark  ages,  peering  through  his  cob- 
webbed  spectacles,  asks,  What  has  America  done?  temper¬ 
ing  our  astonishment  with  the  magnanimity  of  compassion, 
we  can  say,  I'here  is  what  she  has  done  for  political 
science,  solving  the  gravest  problems  of  society  for  the 
example  and  encouragement  of  mankind.  Ble^d  be  God, 
I  am  an  American  citizen. 

III.  A  third  reason  for  thanksgiving  is  the  fact  made 
prominent  in  the  President’s  proclamation,  that  the  wounds 
of  civil  strife  are  so  far  healed  that  we  can  realize  once 
more  that  we  are  a  united  people.  Yes,  more  than  ever, 
and  forever  one ;  for  the  fires  of  jealousy  and  of  hate,  burnt 
out  in  the  furnace  of  war,  have  welded  us  into  a  firmer 
love.  As  Americans  abroad,  we  realize  this  perhaps  more 
than  at  home.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  Americans 
meeting  casually  in  a  foreign  land  had  need  to  ascertain 
each  other’s  latitude  and  longitude,  lest  the  starting  of 
“  the  vexed  question  ”  might  disturb  the  social  intercourse 
of  gentlemen.  There  remains  no  vexed  question  which 
cannot  be  discussed  without  perranal  feeling  or  sectional 
animosity.  Indeed,  we  like  one  another  the  better  for  hav¬ 
ing  fought  out  the  old  struggle  to  the  bitter  end.  1  had  a 
charming  illustration  of  this  not  long  ago,  in  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  wiui  a  lady  of  the  South,  then  in  Berlin.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  showing  her  such  courtesies  as  an  American 
gentleman  feels  it  to  be  his  privilege  to  render  to  a  lady, 
and  at  parting,  she  thanked  me  more  than  1  deserved; 
but,  she  added,  ”  Do  you  know  that  1  used  to  hate  you, 
above  all  men  in  America  ?  ”  “  Me  ?  you  never  saw  me 
before.”  “  No  ;  but  I  hated  you  1  ”  “  And  for  what  V  ” 
“  Oh,  you  said  such  dreadful  things  about  us  during  the 
war.”  ”  Ah  well  I  the  war  heated  our  blood,  and  1  dare 
say  I  said  some  things  that  I  would  not  say  now,  though  1 
never  hated  you.”  ”  But  I  felt  that  I  must  tell  you  how  I 
used  to  hate  you ;  ”  and  she  said  this  with  such  a  pretty 
curl  of  the  lip  and  such  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye,  that 
such  hatred  seemed  to  me  the  loveliest  of  virtues,  and  I 
could  not  but  wish  she  might  continue  to  hate  me  with  a 
perfect  hatred. 

Ah  I  my  friends,  it  i>  just  impossible  for  two  Americans 
to  hate  one  another.  l*he  lips,  the  eyes,  belie  the  word  I 
Though  distance  and  strife  may  have  seemed  to  alienate 
them,  and  they  may  have  thought  each  other  enemies,  yet 
when  they  are  brought  face  to  face,  they  feel  the  common 
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blood,  they  think  the  same  thought,  they  speak  the  same 
word,  and  are  one  I 

There  are  agitating  questions  before  us ;  questions  of 
labor,  of  land,  of  monopoly,  but  we  see  no  commune  in  the 
distance,  we  fear  no  agrarian  war,  and  no  fiercer  strife 
than  the  wordy  war  of  parties  and  of  the  press.  And  such 
strife  upon  the  whole  is  healthy.  Our  European  critics 
imagine  that  the  violence  of  our  newspapers  during  a  pres¬ 
idential  campaign  betokens  a  civil  war,  or  the  disi^olution 
of  government  and  of  society  itself.  But  the  newspapers, 
with  all  their  faults  and  mischiefs,  are  the  safety-valves  of 
political  commotion.  As  with  the  engine  at  starting,  the 
puffing  and  screaming,  the  smoke  and  cinders,  the  noisome 
gases,  are  far  from  agreeable ;  yet  these  are  signs  that  the 
boiler  is  not  going  to  burst. 

IV.  We  find  another  cause  for  thanksgiving  in  the  po¬ 
sition  which  our  country  has  attained  in  the  scale  of  civil¬ 
ization.  I  am  treading  here  upon  delicate  ground  ;  for  it  is 
an  offence  against  taste  to  boast  of  culture,  and  an  offence 
against  good-breeding  to  depreciate  this  in  others.  As  in 
the  days  of  Job,  there  are  not  wanting  now  philosophers  and 
teachers  who  imagine  that  “  they  are  the  people  with  whom 
wisdom  will  die  ;  ”  but  this  supercilious  vanity,  however 
irritating,  should  not  provoke  us  to  imitate  it ;  for,  when 
one  searches  it  narrowly,  he  finds  this  arrogance  of  culture 
coupled  with  a  most  refreshing  ignorance  of  other  nations, 
and  especially  of  our  own  I  Still  it  may  be  permitted  with¬ 
out  vanity  to  one  who  is  speaking  familiarly  to  his  country¬ 
men,  to  give  some  data  of  progress  in  science  and  letters,  in 
arts  and  manners,  —  in  a  word,  of  progress  in  civilization, 
as  matter  of  present  thanksgiving  and  of  encouragement  for 
the  future.  Such  a  bit  of  self-gratulation  may  be  conceded 
to-day  to  Americans,  who  are  ever  ready  upon  Jit  occasions 
to  accord  to  other  nations  their  just  meed  of  praise. 

First  of  all,  under  this  head,  we  may  be  thankful  for  the 
average  domestic  comfort  of  the  American  people.  Com¬ 
fort  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  true  culture,  and  a  literary  caste 
cannot  win  the  epithet  “  cultivated  ”  for  a  people  who  are 
deficient  in  the  decencies  of  life.  Stages  of  average  do¬ 
mestic  comfort  mark  also  stages  of  national  civilization. 
Macaulay  is  right  when  he  argues  that  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  “  the  golden  a^e  ”  of  England  rather  than  the 
seventeenth,  because  then  “  noblemen  were  destitute  of 
comforts,  the  want  of  which  would  be  intolerable  to  a 
modern  footman,  and  farmers  and  shop-keepers  breakfasted 
on  lo.aves  the  very  sight  of  which  would  raise  a  riot  in  a 
modern  workhouse;’’  and  especially  because  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  “  few  knights  of  the  shire  had  libraries  so  j 
good  as  may  now  perpetually  bo  found  in  a  servants’  hall, 
or  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  small  shop  keeper.”  Comfort  is  ! 
the  key  to  civilization,  without  which  culture  is  an  illusion. 
Much  as  we  admire  the  refinement  and  afi'ection  of  homes 
to  which  we  are  admitted  in  foreign  lands,  what  American 
does  not  look  back  to-day  with  longing  upon  the  dear 
American  home  'i  —  the  house  apart,  my  house,  in  which 
there  are  none  but  those  belonging  to  me  and  mine  —  the 
home  with  its  sacred  privacy,  with  its  ample  arrangements 
for  storage,  for  family  life,  for  hospitalitv,  for  enjoyment, 
for  warmth  and  ventilation,  and  above  all  for  cleanliness, 
—  who  does  not  prize  such  a  home  .above  any  mansion  to 
be  foun<i  in  Europe,  outside  of  dear  mother  England,  who 
taught  us  to  make  home  a  comfort  and  a  blessing? 

A  good  home  implies  good  living,  which  is  also  a  means 
and  a  token  of  true  culture,  since  without  good  living  there 
can  be  no  good  thinking,  and,  I  speak  it  reverently,  no  good 
praying ;  fur  mind  and  soul  must  have  something  healthy  to 
go  upon.  Now  the  markets,  the  habits,  and  the  cookery  of 
the  American  people  combine  for  goo<l  living  as  the  na¬ 
tional  average.  With  our  diversified  climate  and  our  rapid 
intercommunication  many  of  the  luxuries  of  other  lands  are 
cheap  and  staple  commodities  of  ours,  while  many  of  the 
essentials  of  the  home  table  are  rarely  to  be  found  abroad. 

Who  does  net  think  to-day  upon  the  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  of  his  boyhood  with  something  of  the  longing  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  for  “  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  ”  ?  I 
fnney  the  Yankee  housewife  going  about  these  foreign 
markets  in  quest  of  the  materials  for  her  Thanksgiving  j 


dinner  —  the  indispensable  turkey,  the  no  less  indispensa¬ 
ble  cranberry  sauce,  the  mealy  sweet  potato,  the  golden 
pumpkin,  the  crisp  celery,  the  Indian  pudding ;  and  I  see 
her  first  flushed,  then  tearful  and  faint,  till  at  last  her  fore¬ 
bodings  break  forth  in  the  refrain,  — 

“  Lord,  what  a  wretched  land  is  this, 

That  yields  us  no  supplies  !  ” 

The  position  of  woman  in  the  United  States  marks  the 
high  position  of  the  nation  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
With  a  large  practical  equality  of  privilege,  and  a  healthy 
measure  of  independence,  woman  also  retains  her  preroga¬ 
tive  of  sex  in  the  homage  accorded  her  by  courtesy  and 
honor.  If,  as  Burke  lamented,  the  age  of  chivalry  died  out 
in  Europe  with  the  decay  of  feudalism,  it  has  revived  with 
the  new  type  of  manhood  in  the  New  World.  I  am  aware 
that  “  the  American  girl  ”  is  a  phenomenon  that  puzzles 
and  startles  European  society  by  her  independent  ways, 
quite  as  much  as  she  dazzles  it  by  her  beauty  of  person, 
her  grace  of  movement,  her  tasteful  extravagance  of  dress. 
She  has  too  much  the  reputation  of  being  free,  forward, 
“  fast ;  ”  and  I  have  sometimes  blushed  to  feel  that  this  might 
be  deserved.  The  native  good  sense  of  my  countrywomen 
should  teach  them  when  abroad  to  restrain  the  charming 
freedom  of  their  home  life,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  con¬ 
ventional  usages  of  European  society.  But  I  look  upon 
the  American  girl,  taken  all  in  all,  as  a  proper  subject  for 
thanksgiving  !  She  can  be  trusted  to  go  out  alone  by  day¬ 
light,  without  the  whole  family  guard  turning  out  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  against  innocent  young  men  ;  for  through  the  very 
freedom  which  is  allowed  her,  she  is  trained  to  self-reliance 
and  self-respect,  and  should  any  man  pre.<umeto  be  familiar, 
she  would  not  need  the  family  guanl  to  aid  her  in  repel¬ 
ling  him  in  a  way  that  would  forbid  him  ever  to  return.* 
And  the  statistics  of  married  life  show  that,  on  the  score 
of  social  virtue,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  in  our 
country,  the  relation  of  the  se.xes  in  youth  is  based  not 
upon  suspicion  and  fear,  but  upon  confidence  and  honor. 

The  advance  in  education,  both  as  to  methods  and  to 
results,  is  another  token  under  this  head  that  calls  for 
devout  thanksgiving.  We  lack  yet  a  uniform  law  making 
attendance  upon  primary  schools  compulsory  throughout 
the  whole  country ;  and  the  debates  and  reports  of  teach¬ 
ers’  associations  and  of  educational  conventions  show 
that  these  are  far  from  regarding  our  system  as  perfect  or 
final.  This  is  a  healthy  and  hopeful  sign ;  for  a  readiness 
to  profit  by  experience,  a  willingness  to  be  criticised  and 
to  be  improved,  is  itself  a  part  of  good  education.  But 
how  great  an  advance  in  the  average  of  popular  education 
the  past  fifty  years  have  shown,  in  thoroughness  of  study, 
in  accuracy  of  research,  in  range  of  subjects,  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  and  the  rigor  of  examinations,  and  in  the  training  of 
teachers  by  normal  schools  —  while,  at  the  same  time  we 
have  held  fast  two  cardinal  principles  of  American  educa¬ 
tion,  proved  by  experience,  namely;  training  the  pupil  to 
self-activity  through  daily  recitations  or  exercises  upon  the 
topic  in  hand,  and  training  the  reasoning  powers  to  the 
constant  use  and  application  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
from  text-books  and  lectures.  Upon  these  principles  have 
been  grafted  from  other  countries  whatever  of  good  could 
he  wisely  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  American  society. 

The  tone  of  our  popular  education  is  seen  first  in  the 
enormous  demand  among  what  Mr.  Lincoln  called  “  the  plain 
people,”  for  the  best  results  of  science  and  art.  Every 
popular  newspaper  and  magazine  must  now  have  its  special 
departments  of  science  and  of  art,  fitly  edited  and  well 
illustrated ;  the  New  York  Tribune  sells  large  editions  of 
Extras  with  verbatim  reports  of  scientific  lectures  and  of  the 
meetings  of  scientific  bodies ;  and  such  authors  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Helmholz,  and  Mayer, 
have  even  a  wider  reading  in  the  United  States  than  in 
their  own  countries.  Editors  and  publishers  know  the  de- 

'  She  if  du  Midehen  aus  der  Fnmda,  of  whom  SetaUlar  dogs,  — 

BcMiigcnd  war  ihra  Niha, 

Und  alia  Uenan  wurdan  wait ; 

Doch  aina  Wdrila,  cina  USha 
Kntfhmta  dia  Vertnulichkait 
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mand  of  the  market,  and  they  find  a  taste  for  true  science  I 
wide-spread  among  the  people.  I 

The  tone  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States  is 
marked  also  by  the  fact  that  so  many  men  of  business, 
whose  only  training  in  youth  was  that  of  the  common 
school,  have  now  libraries  of  the  best  authors  in  science, 
history,  political  economy,  and  general  literature,  and  have 
qualified  themselves  to  converse  intelligently  upon  the 
nighest  themes  of  knowledge.  One  of  these,  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  Mr.  Hazard  of  Rhode  Island,  has  shown  himself 
able  to  break  a  lance  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  upon  “  Causa¬ 
tion  and  Freedom  in  Willing.”  Another,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  having  built  an  observatory  for  his  private  use, 
has  made  valualne  improvements  in  the  application  of 
photography  to  astronomy.  Merchants  have  written  es¬ 
says  on  banking,  trade,  and  finance,  that  would  do  credit 
to  philosophers. 

More  striking  still,  as  illustrating  the  tone  of  popular 
education,  is  the  munificence  with  which  men  who  have 
not  themselves  received  a  college  education,  give  of  their 
wealth-  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  science  and  art.  Men  are  not  apt  to 
give  their  thousands  to  objects  which  they  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  ;  and  the  immense  sums  given  by  the  business  com¬ 
munity  in  the  United  States  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  show  to  what  extent  learning  has  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  people  at  large,  and  has  raised  the  aver¬ 
age  culture  of  the  nation.  In  the  year  1872  alone,  the 
gifts  of  private  individuals  to  higher  schools  amounted  to 
S9, 956, 782;  of  this,  for  colleges  and  universities  $6,282,461; 
for  theological  seminaries,  $1,155,856;  for  libraries  and 
normal  schools,  $1,020,000;  for  higher  schools  for  women, 
$689,993  ;  for  scientific  schools,  $482  009  ;  for  higher  acad¬ 
emies,  $306,040;  for  medical  schools,  $10,422;  and  for 
law  schools,  $10,000. 

This  year,  as  you  remember,  a  merchant  of  New  York 
established  for  Agassiz  his  charming  island  school  at 
Penikese,  for  the  study  of  marine  life ;  and  now  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  California  proposes  at  his  own  cost  to  erect  on  the 
bierra  Nevada,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  an  astronomical 
observatory,  to  be  equipped  with  the  best  instruments,  and 
fully  endowed  for  tne  support  of  a  corps  of  observers. 
What  Astor,  Cooper,  Lawrence,  I.,enox,  Peabody,  Street, 
and  their  peers  have  done  for  libraries,  lectures,  and  muse¬ 
ums,  is  known  and  read  of  all  men;  so  that  if  any  one  is 
so  nalae  as  to  ask  “  What  has  America  done  for  science  ?  ” 
we  can  proudly  answer,  “  If  you  do  not  know,  it  is  time 
you  did.  Where  is  the  nation  whose  private  citizens  have 
done  BO  much  ?  ” 

And  in  this  matter  the  general  government  and  several 
State  governments  have  well  represented  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  —  by  the  coast  survey  and  deep  sea  dre^ings,  with 
the  results  tabulated  by  Hassler,  Bache,  and  Pierce ;  by 
surveys  of  the  interior,  embodied  in  the  scientific  reports 
of  Newberry,  King,  Humphreys,  Whitney,  Brewer,  Cope, 
Marsh,  Whiting,  Hayden,  Powell,  Wheeler,  Allen,  Ray¬ 
mond,  and  others,  with  their  valuable  contributions  to  ge- 
ography,  mineralogy,  botany,  geology,  paleontology ;  by  the 
explorations  in  the  southern  hemisphere  from  1838  to  1842, 
and  from  1849  to  1852,  with  the  reports  of  Dana  on  geology, 
zoophytes,  and  Crustacea,  of  Hale  on  comparative  philology, 
of  Gillis  on  astronomy,  and  of  scientific  specialists  upon 
zoology,  conchology,  and  archeology;  by  the  persevering, 
if  not  always  successful  exploration  of  the  North  Polar  Sea; 
by  the  exploration  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  by 
the  national  observatory  at  Washin^n,  the  hydrographic 
bureau,  and  the  system  of  meteorological  stations,  timing 
and  telegraphing  storms,  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and 
of  science;  by  Ta^e  nants  of  land  for  scientific  schools; 
and  just  now  by  liberiu  measures  for  observing  the  transit 
of  Venus  in  1874. 

Turning  to  the  higher  forms  of  culture,  we  find  advance 
in  music,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  two  manufacturers  of 
pianos  in  New  York  alone  turn  out  each  ten  instruments  a 
day  at  prices  ranging  from  $500  to  $3000,  —  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  wood,  of  action,  and  of  tone  giving  to  the  American 
piano  precedence  over  all  foreign  competition ;  and  by  the 


fa';t  that  while  foreign  artists  are  eager  for  the  favor  of 
American  audiences,  they  encounter  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  trenchant  and  discriminating  criticism,  and 
find  no  mean  rivals  in  Kello">',  Phillips,  Sterling,  Mason, 
Mills.  In  sculpture  and  painting,  one  has  but  to  visit  the 
studios  of  Florence  and  Rome  to  satisfy  himself  of  Amer¬ 
ican  genius  for  art.  The  taste  for  nature  is  seen  in  the 
parks  _of  Boston,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal¬ 
timore',  and  on  a  large  scale  in  the  reservation  by  New 
I  York  State  of  the  Adirondack  region,  and  by  the  general 
I  government  of  the  valleys  of  the  Yosemite  and  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,  containing  in  all  many  thousands  of  square  miles,  as 
public  parks  forever.  Museums  of  a  high  order  have 
grown  up  at  Cambridge,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Agas¬ 
siz,  who  has  found  in  America  such  geniiu  appreciation, 
such  munificent  support,  such  an  enthusiastic  entourage,  — 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  at  Amherst  College,  at  Yale,  at  the 
Smithsonian  in  Washington,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  the  new  halls  of  Natural  History  will  cover  more 
than  fifteen  acres,  where  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  col¬ 
lections  conUin  objects  that  Europe  would  gladly  buy,  and 
the  newly  acquired  Cesnola  collection  from  Cyprus  excites 
the  envy  of  the  British  Museum.  Observatories  and  lab¬ 
oratories  in  the  United  States  give  facilities  for  original  re¬ 
search,  and  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  magnet¬ 
ism  and  electric-telegraphy,  to  spectrum-analysis,  to  biol- 
ogy,  to  planetary  and  cometary  nebulae,  and  to  mapping 
and  cataloguing  the  sidereal  heavens.  In  its  collection  of 
books  of  geography  and  travel,  and  of  maps  and  charts, 

I  the  American  Geographical  Society  is  as  rich  as  its  sister 
I  society  of  Berlin.  The  American  Journal  of  Science  takes 
rank  with  the  best  of  its  kind. 

It  was  our  misfortune,  indeed,  to  be  born  too  late  for  the 
acquisition  of  originals  of  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Van  Eyck,  Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
Ruvsdael,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  schools,  whose  works,  by  the  favor  of  princes, 
now  adorn  so  many  of  the  galleries  of  Europe  to  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  original  native  art !  But  wealth,  guided  by 
an  improving  taste,  is  endeavoring  to  redeem  the  time ; 
and  it  is  well  understood  that  when  a  really  good  work  of 
art  comes  into  the  market,  some  American  gallery  or  ama¬ 
teur  will  be  on  hand  as  the  highest  bidder.  Should  the 
good  old  gentleman  at  Rome  be  reduced  to  further  extrem¬ 
ities,  we  would  gladly  replenish  his  purse  by  buying  up  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Vatican;  and  as  a  bontts  would  give 
him  a  free  asylum  in  New  York,  with  the  privilege  of  pro¬ 
claiming  his  infallibility,  and  would  leave  it  to  the  wits, 
the  caricaturists,  and  the  newsboys  to  protect  the  'state 
against  the  dangers  of  such  a  dogma. 

To  what  America  has  achieved  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literature,  the  world  of  letters  bears  witness,  translating 
and  reprinting  our  poets,  novelists,  and  historians  in  every 
tongue.  But!  may  instance  the  fact  that  the  three  great 
world-poems,  the  Iliad,  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  Faust, 
have  been  translated  with  critical  accuracy  and  with  met¬ 
rical  finish  by  three  American  poets  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  that  the  latter,  by  his  annotations  on 
the  second  part  of  Faust,  is  likely  to  do  for  Goethe  what 
Lessing  did  for  Shakespeare. 

To  those  with  whom  authority  weighs  more  than  facts,  I 
can  give  a  recent  testimony  that  no  cultured  European 
would  venture  to  dispute.  Go  with  me  to  that  royal  study 
at  Dresden,  lately  made  vacant  by  the  entrance  of  the 
greater  King  to  whom  all  must  bow.  In  that  room  was 
written  that  translation  of  Dante  which,  with  its  critical 
and  theological  commentary,  is  one  of  the  best  authorities 
in  German  for  the  study  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  It  waa 
the  habit  of  King  John  to  read  his  translation  in  sections 
to  a  little  company  of  scholars,  that  he  might  profit  by 
their  criticism ;  and  with  Tieck  and  Forster  he  associated 
an  American  gentleman  versed  in  the  Romanic  languages 
and  literature.  For  thirty  years  the  king  maintained  an 
intimate  correspondence  with  our  countryman  ;  and  when 
you  see  over  his  writing-desk  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Ticknor, 
von  feel  how  close  was  the  bona  between  the  scholarly 
king  and  the  republican  scholar.  The  case  of  Mr.  Tick- 
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nor  is  by  no  means  solitary.  It  draws  the  veil  from  that  I 
guild  of'  the  cultivated  that  exists  in  every  chief  city  of 
the  United  States  — a  society  to  which  wealth  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  admission,  and  in  which  scholarly  refinement  puts 
the  man  upon  a  level  with  the  king,  if  only  the  king  be 
high  enough  to  appreciate  it.  The  foreigner  who  com¬ 
plains  of  the  want  of  such  literary  society  in  the  United 
States,  in  so  doing  advertises  the  fact  that  he  himself  was 
not  well  introduce. 

An  illustration  from  American  scholarship  in  the  foreign 
field  must  close  this  hasty  summary.  In  geographical 
archseological,  and  anthropological  researches,  and  in  philo¬ 
logical  labors  through  the  reduction  of  barbarous  tongues  to 
written  forms,  through  the  preparation  of  grammars,  lexi¬ 
cons,  and  other  apparatus  for  linguistic  s'tudy,  through  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  various  languages,  and 
finally  through  the  erection  of  colleges,  as  at  Beirut  and 
Constantinople,  for  the  diffusion  of  modern  learning, 
American  missionaries  deserve,  and  have  received  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  scientific  and  learned  bodies. 

Not  to  inspire  vanity  —  for,  as  I  before  said,  a  true  cult¬ 
ure  indulges  no  conceit  —  not  for  vain  boasting  have  I 
grouped  together  these  tokens  of  advancing  civilization ; 
but  for  gratitude  that  while  our  youth,  of  necessity,  was 
given  to  sulxluing  a  wilderness  for  civilized  man,  and  to 
framing  a  political  society  as  a  crucial  experiment  of  free¬ 
dom,  we  were  not  so  absorbed  in  material  and  political 
affairs,  as  to  neglect  the  things  of  the  higher  life.  We 
come  abroad,  not  because  we  have  been  starved,  nor  even 
scrimped  at  home,  but  so  well  fed  as  to  have  a  taste  for  all 
^ood  things  the  world  can  give ;  and  because  travel,  rightly 
improved,  tends  to  breadth  and  finish  of  culture.  Narrow¬ 
ness,  bigotry,  and  national  conceit  in  learning,  mark  schol¬ 
ars  of  little  travel  and  little  knowledge  of  men  and  man¬ 
ners  ;  but  the  spirit  of  true  science  is  cosmopolitan,  and 
the  evidence  of  true  culture  is  affinity  for  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good,  without  regard  to  race  or  clime. 
The  same  spirit  that  brings  us  to  Europe  should  lead 
Europeans  to  America — to  iinprove  what  we  have,  and  to 
get  what  we  have  not.  An  English  statesman  has  said 
that  no  Englishman  should  enter  public  life  without  first 
visiting  the  United  States  for  the  study  of  political  society. 
Any  European  statesman  might  profit  by  the  study  of 
Story,  Kent,  Livingstone,  and  Lawrence  on  Constitutional 
Law ;  and  candidates  for  the  pulpit  in  Europe  would  do 
the  churches  a  service  by  spending  a  year  in  an  American 
theological  seminary,  learning  how  to  combine  vigor  of 
logic  and  accuracy  of  exegesis  with  spiritual  fervor  and 
practical  force. 

V.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  closing  theme  of  thanks¬ 
giving —  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  family  of 
nations,  which  is  that  of  universal  peace  and  good-will. 
If  the  glad  day  shall  come  when  war  shall  be  succeeded 
by  arbitration,  and  an  international  court  shall  decide  all 
questions  by  an  international  coile,  let  it  then  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  an  American  originated  this  idea,  which  was  first 
formulated  at  the  Brussels  Conference  ih  October  last. 
At  heart  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  Amerfi.-an  people.  To¬ 
day  we  reach  out  to  all  nations  the  hand  of  brotherhood : 
to  England,  never  so  dear  as  now,  every  dispute  settled, 
every  excitement  allayed,  every  difference  forgotten ;  to 
Spain,  wishing  rather  to  aid  her  in  establishing  interna¬ 
tional  tranquillity  and  order  than  to  rob  her  of  “  The  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles;”  to  France,  ah,  unhappy,  prostrate, 
bleeding  Franc>e! — France  who  in  our  early  settlement 
gave  us  the  Huguenots —  France  who  in  the  infancy  of  our 
struggle  gave  us  her  Lafayette  —  France,  who  was  first  to 
recognize  our  independence,  and  has  ever  kept  the  ancient 
friendship — France, 'who  in  our  latest  war  pleaded  our 
cause  by  Laboulaye  and  Gasparin,  to  France  we  say. 
Rise  regenerated,  robed  anew  with  glory,  and  by  freedom 
within  and  peace  without,  resume  thine  ancient  and  just 
dominion  in  letters,  in  science,  in  language  for  the  world  I 
We  greet  Italy,  mother  of  art,  mother  of  song,  mother  of 
republics,  at  last  made  one  and  free.  We  cry  all  hail  I  to 
Austria,  with  her  emancipated  and  united  Hungary, 
entering  upon  her  new  career  of  education  and  fre^om 


under  constitutional  rule.  We  give  a  hearty  Teutonic  grip 
to  Germany,  the  land  of  Luther,  the  land  of  music,  of 
poetry,  of  philosophy,  of  sturdy  men  and  glowing  deeds, 
and  bid  her  God-speed  in  combining  unity,  liberty,  and 
sovereignty,  though  by  methods  not  our  own.  Remembering 
how  Russia  signified  us  by  her  fleet  in  our  storm,  and  kept 
pace  with  us  in  her  emancipation,  we  greet  her  for  the 
future  of  humanity,  and  welcome  her  friendly  neighbor¬ 
hood  on  our  northwestern  coast.  And  here  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  Eastern  world,  with  Japan,  China,  and 
the  Indies,  the  waves  that  divide  us  bear  peace  and  good¬ 
will  to  the  older  civilization  now  stirring  with  the  impulse 
of  the  new.  So  would  we  girdle  the  world  with  links  of 
brotherhood.  America,  which  on  a  true  projection  is  the 
central  continent,  the  highway  of  the  world’s  commerce 
and  travel,  would  fain  be  also  the  mediator  of  the  nations, 
to  usher  in  the  world’s  Thanksgiving  of  universal  peace. 


BRANDING  AND  TA’TTOOING. 

Branding,  or  burning  some  initial,  number,  or  other 
mark,  on  the  arm  or  body,  was  formerly  a  punishment  much 
adopted  in  England.  In  many  cases,  where  the  penalty  of 
death  was  pronounced,  it  was  commuted  to  branding, 
through  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  custom  known  as 
“  benefit  of  clergy.”  Priests,  in  our  feudal  days,  defied  the 
civil  power.  When  they  offended  against  the  laws  of  the 
land  (which  they  often  did),  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  took 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  denied  the  right  of  the 
state  to  interfere.  This  benefit  or  exemption  was  conceded 
to  the  clergy  because  they  were  clergy ;  and  after  some 
time  it  was  conceded  also  to  such  laymen  as  could  read  —  a 
rare  accomplishment  in  those  days.  If  a  layman  “  claimed 
his  clergy  ”  on  this  ground,  and  if  it  was  admitted,  he  was 
simply  burned  or  branded  in  the  hand,  and  then  let  go  — 
even  though  he  had  committed  some  grave  offence  against 
the  laws  of  uis  country.  The  difference  was  this  :  tnat  a 
layman  could  only  claim  benefit  of  clergy  once,  whereas  a 
riest  could  do  so  again  and  again.  There  was  some  little 
ifference,  too,  in  the  mode  of  nranding ;  but  it  was  always 
done  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  skin.  In  more 
recent  centuries,  when  branding  was  the  recognized  pun¬ 
ishment  for  a  long  list  of  offences,  it  was  found  that  the 
fear  of  this  infliction  was  not  strong  enough  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  from  crime;  a  change  was  therefore  made;  the 
offender,  instead  of  being  branded  on  the  hand,  received 
the  degrading  mark  on  the  most  visible  part  of  the  left 
cheek,  near  the  nose.  At  length,  about  a  century  ago, 
judges  and  magistrates  were  permitted,  at  their  discretion, 
to  substitute  fine  or  imprisonment  for  branding;  and  society 
acquiesced  in  the  gradual  abandonment  of  an  ordeal  which 
was  really  a  life  punishment,  seeing  that  the  brand  re¬ 
mained  as  a  scar. 

Branding,  so  far  as  concerns  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  no  longer  recognized  by  the  English  law  ;  but  it 
still  exists  under  the  clmracter  of  staining  or  marking.  An 
iron  instrument,  having  a  definite  shape  at  the  end,  is  used, 
not  to  harm  the  skin,  but  to  puncture  it ;  and  something  of 
a  chemical  nature  —  be  it  ink,  saltpetre,  or  gunpowder  — 
is  rubbed  into  the  punctures.  'The  punishment  is  confined, 
we  believe,  to  deserters  from  the  army.  The  Mutiny  Act 
is  very  distinct  on  this  matter :  “  On  the  first  and  on  every 
subsequent  conviction  for  desertion,  the  court-martial,  in 
addition  to  any  other  punishment,  may  order  the  ofi'ender 
to  be  marked  on  the  left  side,  two  inches  below  the  arm~ 
pit,  with  the  letter  D,  such  letter  not  to  be  less  than  an 
inch  long,  and  to  be  marked  upon  the  skin  with  some  ink 
or  gunpowder,  or  other  preparation,  so  as  to  be  visible  and 
conspicuous,  and  not  liable  to  be  obliterated.”  The  law 
mercifully  puts  the  brand  where  ordinary  clothing  effectn* 
ally  conceals  it ;  but  the  ominous  D  is  ^ere,  nevertheless, 
to  be  appealed  to  as  a  test  of  identity  in  case  of  further  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  law.  Irrespective  of  any  idea  of  punish¬ 
ment,  many  sailors  and  soldiers  have  a  taste  for  marking 
or  tattooing,  each  one  selecting  such  a  device  as  may  best 
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pleaae  him.  The  mark  becomes  a  sort  of  baptismal  regis¬ 
ter,  a  sign  by  which  relations  and  friends  may  identify 
him  in  ca.<«e  of  need.  This  is  usually  done  by  pricking  the 
■kin  with  a  needle,  in  as  many  spots  as  will  form  a  letter 
or  other  device,  and  immediately  rubbing  in  gunpowder 
6nely  pulverized ;  the  part  is  held  near  the  fire,  and  heat 
does  the  rest.  One  des(;ription  states  that  the  powder 
actually  explodes,  and  drives  an  indelible  mark  into  each 
puncture,  but  be  this  as  it  may,  some  stain  or  other,  pulver¬ 
escent  or  liquid,  enters  the  punctures,  and  remains  perma¬ 
nent. 

We  come  next  to  real  tattooing,  a  subject  concerning 
which  the  available  information  is  curious  and  interesting. 

A  doubt  has  arisen  whether  tattoo  of  the  skin  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  tattoo  of  a  drum  ;  but  nothing  further  can 
be  obtained  than  a  similarity  in  the  sound  or  spelling  of  { 
the  word  or  both.  The  word  tattoo,  as  applied  to  a  pecul-  I 
iar  kind  of  drum-beating,  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  | 
French  or  to  any  other  language  derived  from  the  Latin; 
it  is  of  Teutonic  origin.  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  “  Pallas 
Armada,”  a  treatise  on  militarv  affairs  (published  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago),  spells  the  word  laptoo,  and  ex¬ 
plains  it  as  the  signal  for  closing  the  sutlers’  canteens  in 
garrisons  and  camps.  The  origin  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Dutch  taploe  —  tap  signifying,  as  with  us,  either  a  spigot 
or  an  alehouse ;  and  t^toc  being  equivalent  to  the  closing 
of  the  spigot  or  tap.  The  Germans  speak  of  zapfenutreich, 
the  knocking  or  striking  of  the  spigot  into  a  cask ;  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  taptoe 
or  tattoo  series  of  words  —  tapping  a  cask,  and  tapping  a 
drum.  The  nations  of  Southern  Europe  which  derived 
their  languages  from  the  Latin,  express  the  beat  of  the  drum 
by  many  curious  combinations  of  the  syllables  rat,  tat,  tan, 
tar,  and  one  or  two  others,  such  as  rat-a-plan,  tan-tan.  tar- 
a-pat-a-pan,  ta-rap-a-tan,  para-pata-pan,  pata-pata-pan, 
tap  a-rap-a-tan,  tap-a-tan,  tap-pa-tar,  and  the  like.  Every¬ 
thing  tends  to  show  that  it  was  quite  an  accidental  similar¬ 
ity  which  the  South  Sea  voyagers  found  to  exist  between 
two  wonls  —  the  native  name  for  the  puncturing  of  the 
■kin,  and  the  north  European  name  for  the  tap  of  a  drum,  j 
True,  one  learned  man  tells  us  that  ta  is  the  root  of  a  whole  i 
series  of  words  denoting  to  strike  or  to  knock,  in  some  of  , 
the  Polynesian  languages ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tattoo-  j 
ing  is  designated  by  a  wholly  different  word  in  some  of  the 
islands  where  it  is  adopted  —  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

When  tattooing  was  first  practised,  is  a  doubtful  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  can  at  any  rate  be  trace<l  up  to  remote  times. 
In  some  of  the  tombs  near  Thebes,  there  are  painted  walls 
representing  a  white  race  of  men  tattooed  and  clothed  in 
skins.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  Thracian  Euro¬ 
peans.  Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  speaks  of  the  Britons 
as  being  tattooed ;  they  were  unquestionably  stained,  and 
not  unlikely  in  ornate  patterns.  j 

Recent  travellers  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  tattoo-  j 
marks  on  the  persons  of  natives  in  rude  or  barbarous  coun-  j 
tries;  but  in  the  earlier  narratives,  frequent  descriptions  1 
of  this  matter  are  given.  In  Bosman’s  “  Descnption  of  the 
Coast  of  Guinea,”  published  in  Dutch,  and  republished  in 
an  English  form  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  author  notices  the  tattooing  of  some  of  the  west  Afri¬ 
cans.  He  was  Chief  Factor  for  the  Dutch  at  the  fort  of 
St.  George  d’Elmina —  the  very  fort,  by  the  way,  which  is 
just  now  bringing  us  into  trouble  with  his  barbaric  Ashan- 
tee  Majesty.  Bosman  says :  “  They  make  small  incisions 
all  over  the  bodies  of  the  infants,  in  a  sort  of  regular  man¬ 
ner,  expressing  some  figure  thereby  ;  but  the  females  are 
more  adorned  with  these  ornaments  than  the  males,  and  each 
at  pleasure  of  their  parents.  You  may  easily  guess  that  this 
mangling  of  the  bodies  of  those  tender  creatures  must  be  very 
painful ;  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  here,  and  is  thought  very 
ornamental,  it  is  practised  by  everybody.”  The  tattooing 
instrument  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  small 
hoe  and  a  saw,  or  a  hoe  jagged  at  its  sharp  edge  with  saw- 
teeth.  The  blade  is  often  made  of  a  bone  or  shell,  scraped 
very  thin,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  having  from  three  to  twenty  teeth  cut 
In  it.  A  black  paint  or  stain  is  made,  derived  from  the 


soot  or  charcoal  of  a  particular  kin^  of  wood,  liquefied 
with  water  or  oil.  The  teeth  of  the  tattooing  instrument, 
when  dipped  into  this  paint,  are  placed  upon  the  skin ;  and 
a  handle  to  which  it  is  attached  receives  smart  rapid  blows 
from  a  stick  or  thin  woo<len  mallet  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  teeth  pierce  the  skin,  and  carry  with  them  the  black 
paint,  which  leaves  a  permanent  stain. 

Captain  Cook,  in  his  first  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  col¬ 
lected  the  materials  for  that  admirable  account  of  the 
Otaheitans  which  finds  its  place  among  the  classics  of 
“  Discovery  ”  narratives,  and  which  tempts  us  so  often  to 
compare  the  Tahiti  of  our  day  with  the  Otaheite  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  He  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  corporeal  adorn¬ 
ments  of  the  natives.  “  They  stain  their  bodies  by  indent¬ 
ing  or  pricking  the  flesh  with  a  small  instrument  msde  of 
bone,  cut  into  short  teeth ;  which  indentings  they  fill  up 
with  a  dark-blue  or  blackish  mixture,  prepared  from  the 
smoke  of  an  oily  nut,  burned  by  them  instead  of  candles, 
and  water.  This  operation  which  is  called  by  the  natives 
tattaowinfj,  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  leaves  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  skin.  It  is  usually  performed  when  they  are 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  on  different  parts  of 
the  body.”  The  greatest  pain,  he  states,  results  from  the 
I  tattooing  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  from  which  the 
I  decoration  proceeds  high  up  in  a  series  of  crescents  or 
j  arches.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  B.tnks,  who  accom- 
[  panied  Captain  Cook  on  this  memorable  voyage,  was  on 
I  one  occasion  present  at  the  tattooing  of  an  Otaheitan  girl 
'  about  twelve  years  of  age.  She  lay  on  her  face.  The 
;  process  was  performed  with  “  an  instrument  that  had 
j  twenty  teeth ;  and  at  each  stroke,  which  was  repeated 
I  every  moment,  serum,  mixed  with  blood,  issued.  She  bore 
it  with  great  resolution  for  several  minutes;  but  at  length 
the  pain  became  so  violent  that  she  murmured  and  com¬ 
plained,  and  then  burst  into  most  violent  lamentations. 

'  But  her  operator  was  inexorable  ;  while  some  females  pres¬ 
ent  chid,  and  even  beat  her.” 

Cook,  in  his  second  voyage,  visited  the  isle  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  where  be  found  the  men  tattooed  from  the  hip  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh ;  but  the  women  had  these  adornments 
on  the  arms  and  fingers,  and  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Many  women  in  other  South  Sea  islands  were  tattooed  in 
the  form  of  a  Z  on  every  joint  of  their  fingers  and  toes, 
and  frequently  on  the  outside  of  the  feet.  Other  devices 
were  squares,  crescents,  circles,  men,  dogs,  birds,  etc. 
Some  of  the  old  men  had  the  greater  part  of  their  bodies 
Covered  with  large  patches  of  black,  deeply  indented  at 
the  edges,  like  a  rude  imitation  of  flame.  Some  of  the 
tattooing  was  checker-wise,  straight  lines  crossing  at  right 
angles.  In  a  few  singular  instances,  the  women  had  only 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  tattooed.  In  the  Caroline  Isles,  tat¬ 
tooing  was  regarded  as  a  religious  ceremony,  to  be  per¬ 
formed  under  favorable  auspices.  The  officiating  priest 
invoked  a  blessing  from  the  gods  on  the  family  of  the 
patient.  If  a  gentle  breeze  arose,  it  was  accepted  as  the 
approving  voice  of  the  gods,  and  the  operation  proceeded; 
if  not,  it  was  suspended  ;  for  any  tattooing  under  the  anger 
of  the  gods  would  have  led  to  the  submerging  of  the  islands 
by  a  raging  storm. 

New  Zealand  is  the  country  of  which  wo  have  most 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  tattooing,  owing  to 
the  number  of  travellers  who  have  described  it.  John 
I  Rutherford,  a  seaman  engaged  on  a  South  Sea  voyage,  was 
i  captured  on  the  northern  of  the  two  islands  in  1816,  and 
kept  prisoner  by  the  natives  for  several  years,  'fhey 
treatea  him  kindly  on  the  whole,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
honor  of  tattooing,  which  ceremony  he  described  in  tbs 
published  record  of  his  adventures.  Laid  on  his  back, 
amid  a  group  of  natives,  he  underwent  the  ordeal  on  his 
!  body,  arms,  and  face.  Several  tools  were  employed,  soms 
with  teeth  and  some  without ;  varied  in  size  and  shape  to 
fit  different  parts.  The  operation  lasted  four  hours ;  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  chief  s  daughters  wiped  the  blood  from  hit 
face  with  a  bunch  of  dried  flax.  Then  they  washed  him  at 
a  neighboring  stream,  dried  him  before  a  fire,  and  gave  him 
his  garments  one  by  one,  except  his  shirt,  which  one  of  the 
ladies  put  on  her  own  person,  wearing  it  hind-side  before. 
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So  terere  had  been  the  scarifying,  that  he  lost  his  sight  for 
three  days,  and  did  not  fully  recover  for  six  weeks.  The 
frontispiece  to  his  volume  represents  him  adorned  with  a 
most  elaborate  tattoo  of  devices ;  while  another  engraved 
plate  gives  fac-similes  of  various  kinds  of  tattooing  instru¬ 
ments  employed. 

The  best  and  fullest  account  of  this  subject  was  given 
by  Mr.  Earle,  who  resided  nine  years  in  New  Zetland, 
shortly  before  the  first  settlers  ventured  there  from  Eng¬ 
land.  In  his  work,  published  in  1829,  an  engraving  is 
given,  representing  a  New  Zealand  chief  lying  in  an  easy 
position  on  a  kind  of  blanket,  and  an  artistic  tattooer  oper¬ 
ating  upon  him.  He  says  :  — 

“  The  art  of  tattooing  has  been  brought  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion  here,  that  whenever  we  have  seen  a  New  Zealander 
with  skin  thus  ornamented,  we  have  admired  him.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  answering  the  same  purpose  as  clothes. 
When  a  chief  throws  off  his  mats,  he  seems  as  proud  of 
displaying  the  beautiful  ornaments  figured  on  his  skin  as 
a  first-rate  exquisite  is  in  exhibiting  himself  in  his  last 
fashionable  attire.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  warlike  prep¬ 
aration.  The  whole  of  the  district  of  Ko-ro  ra-di-Ka  was 
reparing  for  the  approaching  war.  Their  cannon,  mus- 
ets,  powder  and  ball  increased  daily  ;  and  a  very  ingenious 
artist,  named  Aranghie,  arrived  to  carry  on  this  important 
branch  of  his  art,  which  was  soon  placed  in  requisition ; 
for  all  the  mighty  men  in  the  neighborhood  were  one  by 
one  under  his  operating  hands.  As  this  professor  was  a 
near  neighbor  of  mine,  I  frequently  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
studio  ;  and  he  returned  the  compliment  whenever  he  had 
time  to  spare.  He  was  considered  by  his  countrymen  a 

terlect  master  of  the  art  of  tattooing;  and  men  of  the 
ighest  rank  and  importance  were  in  the  habit  of  travel¬ 
ling  long  journeys  in  order  to  put  their  skins  under  his 
ikilful  hands.  Indeed,  so  largely  were  his  works  esteemed, 
that  I  have  seen  many  of  his  drawings  exhibited  even  afler 
death.  A  neighbor  of  mine  very  lately  killed  a  chief  who 
had  been  tattooed  by  Aranghie,  and,  appreciating  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  work  so  highly,  he  skinned  the  chiettain’s  thighs,  and 
covered  his  cartouch-box  with  it  I  I  was  astonished  to  see 
with  what  boldness  and  precision  Aranghie  drew  his  de¬ 
signs  upon  the  skin,  and  what  beautiful  ornaments  he  pro¬ 
duced  ;  no  rule  and  compasses  could  be  more  correct  than 
the  lines  and  circles  he  formed.  So  unrivalled  is  he  in  his 
rofession,  that  a  highly  finished  face  of  a  chief  from  the 
ends  of  this  artist  is  as  greatly  prized  in  New  Zealand  as 
a  head  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  amongst 
us.  This  professor  was  merely  a  cooky,  or  slave ;  but  by 
skill  and  industry  he  raised  himself  to  an  equality  with  the 
greatest  men  of  his  country ;  and  as  every  chief  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  always  made  him  some  handsome  present,  he 
soon  became  a  man  of  wealth,  and  was  constantly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  important  personages.” 

We  thus  learn  from  Mr.  Earle  that  tattooing  is  veritably 
a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
are  most  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  even  the  English¬ 
man  himself  was  roused  to  enthusiasm  in  the  matter. 
The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  in  their  museum  a 
bust  of  a  chieftain,  carved  by  himself  in  very  hard  wood, 
with  rude  iron  tools  of  his  own  making,  and  the  tattoo- 
marks  on  his  face  are  faithfully  copied.  Unusually  com¬ 
plex  devices  are  said  to  require  weeks,  or  even  months,  in 
their  execution,  seeing  that  some  portions  of  the  skin  must 
be  heated  before  others  are  proceeded  with.  From  various 
authorities  we  learn  that  among  these  savage  tribes  tattoo¬ 
ing  is  the  mark  of  gentility,  and  is  as  much  prized  as  is 
the  exhibition  of  coats  of  arms  by  many  families  in  Eng¬ 
land.  A  traveller,  Mr.  Marsden,  ventured  to  tell  one  of 
the  New  Zealand  chiefs  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  tattoo 
his  nephew  Rocow,  as  he  was  a  fine-looking  youth,  with  a 
dignified,  open,  and  pleasant  countenance,  which  ought  not 
to  be  disfigured.  What  was  the  reply  ?  “  The  chief  laughed 
in  my  face,  and  said  his  nephew  must  be  tattooed,  as  it 
would  give  him  a  noble,  masculine,  and  warlike  appearance ; 
that  he  would  not  be  fitted  to  be  his  successor  with  a 
smooth  face ;  and  that  the  New  Zealanders  would  look  on 
him  merely  as  a  woman  if  he  was  not  tattooed.” 
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The  Holmsdale  woods  were  gay  with  primroses  and 
wood  anemones.  The  sweet-scented  early  violets  were  all 
hidden  among  leaves,  but  the  light  winds  that  swept  over 
them  carried  their  odor  afar.  Long  catkins  hung  from  the 
hazels,  and  under  the  limes  there  was  a  brilliant  carpet  of 
small  crimson  petals,  for  the  buds  had  burst  through  their 
winter  coverings,  which  lay  thickly  strewn  on  the  ground. 
The  yew-trees  were  in  blossom,  and  the  slightest  touch 
sent  forth  a  cloud  of  golden  dust  ;  the  great  buds  of  the 
horse-chestnuts  had  burst  through  their  resinous  sheath, 
and  were  rapidly  unfolding  delicate  fan-like  leaves.  Mary, 
as  she  hurried  onward,  turned  her  head  rapidly  from  side 
to  side,  attracted  by  the  color  and  oilor  and  movement 
around  her.  The  outward  senses  were  vigilant,  and 
seemed  to  be  observant ;  but  she  could  not  even  have  told 
you  that  she  was  in  a  wood,  for  the  connecting  links  be¬ 
tween  observation  and  intelligence  seemed  to  have  been 
snapped  asunder.  She  stumbled  and  fell  more  than  once 
over  projecting  logs  and  stones  upon  which  her  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  rose  and  went  on  unobservant  of  scratches  and 
bruises.  Thus  she  passed  along  the  high  road,  looking 
among  the  trees  as  the  song  of  the  nightingale  fell  upon 
her  ears,  and  yet  unconscious  of  the  sound.  She  entered 
the  town  of  Brenchley,  and  made  her  way  mechanically 
through  the  crowd  that  filled  the  streets  on  market-day. 
Reaching  the  County-Court,  where  she  was  now  well 
known,  she  walked,  not  to  the  seat  which  she  usually  oc¬ 
cupied,  but  to  the  desk  of  the  clerk  who  sat  at  a  table 
beneath  the  judge.  She  stretched  her  hand  over  this 
man’s  head,  and,  holding  the  paper  towards  the  judge, 
strove  in  vain  to  speak.  Her  tongue,  dry  and  parched, 
seemed  fixed  in  her  mouth,  and  she  was  unable  to  articu¬ 
late.  But  the  agony  of  appeal  in  her  eyes  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  ihe  judge,  who  had  at  first  motioned  to  an 
olficial  to  remove  her,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  receive 
what  she  offered.  As  he  took  it  her  tongue  was  unloosed, 
and  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  she  said :  — 

“  What’s  this  'I  ” 

The  judge,  who  had  smoothed  the  paper  out  on  his  desk 
and  put  on  his  glasses  to  inspect  it  carefully,  removed  the 
hand  wbich,  according  to  his  wont,  he  had  been  passing 
over  his  mouth  and  chin,  and  said,  with  unaccustomed 
keenness :  — 

“  Where  did  you  get  this  ?  ” 

“  What’s  that  to  you  ?  Never  you  mind  where  I  got  it. 
You  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

The  poor  creature  was  desperate,  aad  the  question 
seemed  to  imply  distrust  of  the  document.  The  usher  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  arm,  but  the  judge  signed  to  him  to  leave 
her,  and  answered,  as  he  leaned  forward  and  looked  nar¬ 
rowly  at  her :  — 

“  It  is  a  receipt.  But  I  want  you  to  tell  me’”  — 

“  What  receipt  ?  ”  she  gasped,  rather  than  spoke. 

”  A  receipt  for  eight  pounds  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  given  on  the  sixteenth  of  September  last.  It  is  a 
baker’s  bill,  and  is  signed  Walter  Neville.” 

“  Is  that  the  money  I’ve  been  payin’  ’im  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  but  if  this  receipt  has  been  in  your  posssession, 
why  did  you  not  produce  it?”  said  the  judge,  not  un¬ 
kindly. 

“  I’d  lost  it,  and  now  I’ve  found  it.  I  told  you  I’d  lost 
it,  and  1  told  you  I’d  paid  it.  And  that’s  ’is  writin’.  You 
can  see  that,  and  ’e  can’t  swear  agenst  that.  And  there’s 
the  hole  where  he  shoved  the  pencil  through  the  paper. 
Didn’t  1  tell  you  he  shoved  the  pencil  through,  and  then 
begun  to  write  again  Y  And  didn’t  I  tell  you  I'd  paid  ’im, 
and  wasn’t  my  word  as  good  as  his  ?  An’  you  let  ’im  take 
all  that  money  with  nobody  standin’  by  to  say  as  ’e  did  or 
’e  didn’t.  And  now  look  ’ere  what  you’ve  done  to  me  and 
mine.”  She  paused  for  an  instant  in  this  passionate  out¬ 
burst,  and  continued  more  slowly  :  — 

“  I’m  starved,  that’s  what  I  am.  I’m  starved  to  skin  and 
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bone ;  the  child’s  dead,  and  husband  he’s  a  dyin’ : 
starred  he  is,  like  me.  We  ain’t  got  bite  nor  sup  in  the 
house  —  not  a  mouthful  of  victual  —  nor  a  rag  of  clothes, 
nor  a  morsel  of  all  the  bits  of  things  as  my  poor  father  and 
mother  worked  all  their  lives  to  scrape  together,  and  as 
we’ve  worked  for  too  the  last  six  years.  And  look  ’ere 
now,  there  ’e  is,”  and  she  pointed  to  Neville,  who  was  in 
the  court ;  “  there  ’e  is  as  brought  us  to  this,  and  I  pray  : 
God  A’mighty  to  cuss  ’im  as  I  cuss  ’im,  day  and  night,  and  ! 
risin’  up  and  layin’  down  I  ” 

A  man  came  forward  and  took  her  by  the  arm,  and 
spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  led  her  to  a  seat.  Every  one  in 
toe  building  was  standing  up  and  leaning  forward,  and 
trying  to  look  at  her.  For  months  she  had  been  coming 
amongst  them  —  proud  and  insolent  at  6rst,  and  received 
with  jeers  and  taunting  speeches,  gradually  growing  quiet 
and  even  humble,  imploring  grace  with  tears,  urging  as  a 
reason  for  it  her  child’s  death  and  the  funeral  expenses, 
her  husband’s  illness,  begging  her  creditor  to  have  patience 
and  she  would  pay.  And  they  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  worn  face  and  the  ragged  clothes,  but  on  this  day  there 
came  back  to  the  judge,  and  to  many  others  also,  a  vision 
of  her  as  she  had  stood  there  seven  months  previously, 
bright  and  comely  and  well  clad,  with  the  pretty  child  in 
her  arms. 

And  men  and  women  at  the  far  end  of  the  court,  who 
would  not  have  turned  their  heads  even  when  she  passed, 
were  now  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  crowding  forwa^,  and 
leaning  on  each  other’s  shoulders  to  get  a  glimpse  at  her. 

Neville  was  directed  to  go  forward,  and  me  judge  handed 
the  receipt  to  him. 

"  Is  this  your  signature  ?  ”  he  said. 

The  man  took  it  and  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  looking 
at  it  on  all  sides,  and  turning  the  paper  backwards  and 
forwards.  Then  he  began  to  call  to  witness  that  it 
had  clean  gone  out  of  hu  head. 

But  he  was  sternly  interrupted ;  — 

**  Answer  my  question.  Is  that  signature  yours  ?  ” 

“Well,  sir,  I  must  explain.  I  have  such  a  number  of 
these  bills,  and  you  see  I  must  have  forgotten  to  enter  it  in 
my  book  when  I  got  home  ”  — 

“I  don’t  want  your  explanation.  Is  .this  your  signa- 

“  Yes,  sir;  but  ”  — 

“  'That  will  do.” 

'There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and  then,  with  more  than 
his  usual  quietness,  the  judge  spoke.  Mary  stood  up  to 
listen,  but  the  words  fell  ciHdly  on  her  ears.  “  Criminal 
negligence,”  the  “  probable  necessity  for  ulterior  proceed¬ 
ings  ’  conveyed  nothing  to  her  mind.  A  few  words  at 
last  told  her  that  the  money  she  had  paid  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  her,  that  for  every  day  she  bad  attended  that 
court  she  should  receive  compensation  both  for  time  and 
journey  —  probably  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  shillings  a 
day  —  that  her  case  must  have  excited  the  compassion  of 
all  who  had  heard  it,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  considered  her  a  very  ill-used  woman. 

“  It’s  all  over  now,”  said  ^e  voice  of  some  one  near  her. 

“  Sit  down,  missus,  or  lay  hold  o’  me,  and  I’ll  take  you  out 
o’  this  place.  You’ve  ’ad  enough  of  this,  I  think.” 

She  looked  round  her  for  a  moment,  and  then,  stooping, 
she  felt  on  the  bench  at  her  side,  passed  her  hands  over  it 
and  round  it,  and  lifted  up  her  empty  arms.  'Then  with  a 
great  cry  she  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

“  It’s  the  little  kid  as  she  was  a  feeling  for,”  said  one  of 
those  present,  drawing  his  coat- sleeve  across  his  eyes;  “he 
used  to  stand  up  there  on  the  seat  by  her  side.  I’ve  sin 
him  many  a  time.  He  wur  as  pretty  a  little  chap  as 
you’d  see  in  a  day’s  walk.” 

They  carried  her  out  into  the  fi^h  air,  and  once  again 
a  crowd  gathered  round  her.  A  woman  knelt  down  by 
her  side,  untied  her  bonnet-strings,  took  the  pin  from  her 
shawl,  and  chafed  her  hands,  and  men  stood  round  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  looking  down  at  the  wasted 
form.  “  Just  look  ’ere  I  ”  said  one,  “  she’s  bin  on  the  square 
all  the  time,  and  ’taint  bin  no  use.” 

“  Drink  I  ”  said  another,  contemptuously,  “  she  ain’t 


drunk  much,  whatever  they  may  say,  nor  eat  neither.  Why, 
she  ain’t  nothing  but  a  bundle  o’  bones.” 

A  man  had  left  the  court  who  tried  to  pass  unobserved 
by  the  group  that  surrounded  Mary,  but,  without  a  word 
spoken,  every  one  seemed  to  make  way  for  him,  till  he 
was  hustled  and  pushed  to  the  front.  He  looked  uneasily 
round  him,  and  in  a  whining  tone  began,  “  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor,  gentlemen  ”  — > 

“  Oh,  d - n  you,”  said  a  big  fellow,  turning  savagely 

upon  him;  “shut  up  and  get  out  o’ this.  We’ll  make  it 
hot  for  you  before  we’ve  done  with  you.  You  may  take 
your  oath  of  that.” 

Neville  turned  and  made  bis  way  to  a  small  cart  standing 
by  the  roadside.  He  heard  angry  growls  on  all  sides  of 
him,  and  thought  he  would  not  go  back  to  Cbeam  just  at 
once,  but  would  wait  till  nightfall,  and  enter  the  village 
unobserved. 

Meanwhile,  with  many  moans  and  long-drawn  sighs, 
Mary  was  regaining  consciousness.  She  sat  up  and  opened 
her  eyes,  and  with  strangely  dilated  pupils  began  to  look 
around  her. 

“  I’m  to  have  my  money  back,”  she  said,  “  and  my  time, 
and  my  journeys.  Lor,  what  a  lot  o’  times  I’ve  bin  here. 
'That’ll  make  a  deal  of  money,  that  will ;  and  compensa¬ 
tion,  he  said.  And  what  did  he  say  I  was  ?  ”  and  she 
looked  round  with  wide  pathetic  eyes. 

“  Well,  ’e  said  you  was  a  ill-used  ’oman,  missis,  and 
that’s  just  about  what  you  are.  I’m  blowed  if  ever  I  sin  a 
wuss.” 

“  Yes,  he  said  I  was  a  ill-used  woman,”  she  repeated, 
rising  slowly,  and  saying  the  words  over  and  over  again. 

”  You  come  along  of  me,  dear,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,” 
said  the  woman  who  had  been  kneeling  by  her  side,  “  aod 
then  I’ll  go  a  bit  o’  the  way  home  with  you.” 

“  Why,  I’m  going  to  Cheam  myself,”  said  a  burly  farmer, 
in  a  tone  that  implied  some  astonishment  at  the  discovery 
of  his  own  intentions,  “  and  if  you  jump  up  in  the  cart.  I’ll 
put  you  down  at  your  own  door.” 

But  Mary  walked  on,  unobservant  of  these  offers. 

“  She’s  a  bit  crazy-like,  poor  soul,”  said  another  woman. 
“  Better  let  her  be  —  she’ll  go  straight  home.” 

“Well,  she  shan’t  go  empty-handed,”  exclaimed  the 
farmer,  and  diving  down  into  his  breeches  pocket  for  a 
shilling,  he  laid  it  upon  his  open  palm,  and  said,  “  who’ll 
marrow  me  that  ?  ” 

'Two  or  three  shillings,  a  few  smaller  coins,  and  some 
halfpence  were  speedily  laid  upon  his  hand,  and  with  them 
he  hurried  after  Mary. 

“  Here,  missis,  we’ve  put  a  trifle  together  for  you,  and 
we’ll  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  before  long.  'Tell  your 
husband  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  about  again  soon,  and  if  he 
wants  a  job  let  him  come  to  me ;  or  you  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that.” 

Mary  stood  for  a  moment  with  the  same  unobservant  face, 
but  as  the  kind  tones  fell  upon  her  ear  and  the  money  was 
put  into  her  palm,  and  her  fingers  pressed  down  upon  it  by 
a  large  friendly  hand,  a  smile  lighted  up  her  face.  Look¬ 
ing  up  with  something  of  her  own  old  frank  expression, 
she  courtesied  and  said,  — 

“  And  I  thank  you  kindly,  sir.” 

Some  hours  later  a  laborer,  who  was  passing  through  the 
woods,  saw  a  motionless  figure  in  the  boat  by  the  side  of 
the  little  jetty  that  stretched  out  into  the  pond.  He 
watched  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  turning  aside  he 
went  down  the  narrow  path  leading  to  the  water’s  edge. 
There  in  the  prow  of  the  boat,  leaning  over  and  looking 
fixedly  into  the  water,  sat  Mair  Allan.  He  spoke  to  her, 
but  she  did  not  answer ;  and  as  he  had  just  come  from 
Brenchley,  which  was  resounding  with  the  story  of  her 
wrongs,  he  did  not  pass  on  as  he  would  probably  have  done 
otherwise,  but  stepped  into  the  boat,  and,  touching  her  on 
the  shoulder,  asked  if  it  was  not  time  for  her  to  be  going 
home  ? 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  then,  pointing  to  a  white 
glimmer  in  the  water  beneath  her,  said :  “  What’s  that  ?  ” 

“  'That  I  ”  he  replied,  looking  over  the  edM  of  the  boat. 
“  Why,  that’s  your  own  image  in  the  water.’" 
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"  No  it  ain’t,”  she  said ;  “  ’tis  the  child.” 

”  Not  it  I  ”  he  exclaimed. 

"  But  I  tell  you  ’tis  the  child.  My  lady  she  was  up 
there  on  the  bank,  and  she  pointed  to  the  water  as  I  come 
and  looked,  and  there  was  the  child.” 

I  tell  you  ’tain’t  no  such  a  thing.  Come  away  home. 
’Tain’t  no  good  thinkin’  about  things  like  them.  Why  my 
lady’s  bin  dead  and  ^buried  this  two  months.  So  just  see 
what  nonseuse  you’re  a  talking.  Come  home,  do  I  ” 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  she  followed  him.  “  Glad 
enough  I  was,”  he  said  afterwards,  “  to  get  her  away,  for 
she  looked  as  mad  as  a  crazy  dame.” 

It  was  dusk  before  she  reached  home,  and  firelight  was 
gleaming  through  the  window  of  the  long  unused  parlor. 
She  opened  the  door,  and  her  husband’s  voice  fell  upon 
her  ears. 

“  Why,  my  lass.  I’ve  bin  fairly  moped  about  tha’.  I 
thowt  thou  was  to  settle  ma  thysel’.  And  thou  ga’s  afi*  and 
says  nowt  at  a’.” 

He  was  too  weak  to  speak  without  frequent  pauses ;  and 
the  feeble  voice,  the  catch  in  his  breath,  and  the  painful 
effort  which  it  cost  him  to  say  even  a  few  words,  attracted 
his  wife’s  attention  and  excited  her  fears. 

“  Ain’t  you  so  well  father  ?  ”  she  asked  anxiously,  draw¬ 
ing  near  the  mattress,  which  was  placed  on  a  low  wooden 
bedstead. 

“  Better  lass,  much  better.  Miss  Stokes  brought  some¬ 
body  wi’  her,  and  they  fastened  up  t’  bed  and  gat  ma  in 
and  med  ma  a  drop  o’  broth.  I’m  as  reet  as  reet  now.  An’ 
there’s  teapot  ready  for  thee,  and  a  bit  o’  summut  on  t’ 
hob.” 

,  Mary  was  watching  him  keenly :  “  If  I  tell  him  all  at 
once,”  she  thought,  ”  it  will  kill  him.  Why,  it  very  near 
killed  me.”  So  she  sat  down  by  his  side  and  took  his 
hand  and  stroked  it  “There  ain’t  much  of  it  left,  is 
there  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  But  I  think  you’re  gittin’  better,  father,”  she  said,  in  a 
tone  that  sounded  almost  like  an  entreaty. 

“Na,  na,  nor  niver  sail  i’  this  warld.  Things  is  a’ 
wrong  togither,  and  aw  don’t  see  what’s  to  be  done.  But 
we  mun  ha’  patience :  we  mun  ha’  patience.” 

“  Look  ’ere  now.  I  couldn’t  never  bring  myself  to  ask 
you  afore,  but  you’ll  tell  me  true,  John,  won’t  you  ?  Did 
you  over  think  as  I’d  done  anything^ with  that  money,  or 
made  away  with  it  V  ” 

He  started  and  turned  upon  her  with  such  sudden  angry 
eyes  that  she  knelt  by  his  side,  and  began  to  say :  — 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to  put  you  out.  i  ou  know  I  didn’t, 
but  everybody’s  bin  against  me,  and  you’ve  never  said  as 
you  was  sure  Td  paid  it.  You’ve  only  kep’  on  sayin’  if  Td 
paid  it  I’d  got  the  receipt.  And  then  sometimes  I’ve  a 
thought  as  you  was  like  all  the  others,  and  didn’t  believe 
as  I’d  paid  it  at  all.”  Allan’s  anger  faded  out  as  he  saw 
her  trembling  by  his  side. 

“  You’ve  na  reet  to  say  sic’  a  thing,”  he  continued, 
OTavely ;  “  but  there,  thou’s  had  a  hard  time  on’t,  poor  lass. 
But  I  niver  thowt  thou’d  a  turned  on  ma.  What  I  alius 
said  I  say  noo.  Thou’lt  find  the  bill  some  day.” 

She  laid  her  head  beside  him  on  the  pillow,  and  said : 
"  You  always  was  such  a  clever  old  chap.  Your  words’ll 
come  true,  you  see  if  they  don’t.  And  look  ’ere  what  I’ve 

Sot ;  ”  and  she  untied  a  corner  of  her  shawl  and  took  out 
ie  coins  in  it  one  by  one.  “  Muster  Barnett  give  ’em 
me  ;  an’  ’e  says  when  you’re  ready  for  a  job  you’ve  only  got 
to  go  to  ’im.” 

Allan  raised  himself  with  difficulty,  and  sat  looking  at 
her,  his  breath  coming  thick  and  fast. 

“  Thou’s  foond  it ;  I  knaw  thou  has.  That’s  whar  thou’s 
bin  all  day.  Whar  is  it  lass,  whar  is  it  ?  Show  it  ma. 
Show  it  ma.” 

She  put  it  into  his  trembling  hands,  and  he  smoothed  it 
out  upon  the  bedclothes,  and  spelt  out  the  words  and  went 
over  the  figures.  And  Mary  began  the  story  of  how  she 
found  it,  and  all  that  had  happened  since.  It  eased  her 
hea^  and  loosened  the  tight  cords  that  seemed  to  bind  her 
brain,  to  talk  to  him.  She  had  never  told  him  any  of  the 
painful  details  connected  with  her  visits  to  Brenchley. 


The  desire  to  spare  him  when  she  saw  how  much  he  was 
suffering,  and  also  her  own  pride,  had  kept  her  silent  as  to 
taunts  and  abuse  and  persecution,  and  the  holding  aloof  of 
all  the  village  from  her  in  her  trouble.  But  now  that  it 
was  all  at  an  end,  and  every  one  would  know  how  much  she 
had  been  wronged,  she  could  tell  him  everything.  And  as 
he  lay  listening  with  his  hand  in  hers  the  day  closed  and 
the  night  came  on.  There  were  candles  on  the  table, 
which  Miss  Stokes  had  brought,  but  Mary  had  not  lighted 
one,  and  the  fire  burnt  low.  As  she  talked  on  in  the  dark 
every  other  feeling  sank  before  her  desire  of  vengeance 
upon  Neville.  She  attributed  to  him  not  only  their  pov¬ 
erty  and  suffering,  but  her  husband’s  illness  and  the  child’s 
death. 

“  I’ll  see  ’im  hung  for  it,”  she  exclaimed,  “  and  I’ll  walk 
fifty  mile  to  see  him  swing  I  ” 

“  Na,  na,  lass,  they’ll  niver  hang  him.  ’Tisn’t  so  bad  as 
all  that.  I’ve  thowt  about  it  agen  and  agen.  I  knaw  he’s 
a  rogue,  and  he's  bin  divilish  hard.  But  somehow  it  don’t 
seem  all  so  wrang  as  it  did  to  begin  with.  Thou  sees 
there’s  Yan  that  xnaws  reet  from  wrang,  an’  if  we’re  reet 
were  aside  o’  Him.  I  seem  to  see  it  as  clear  as  clear,  and 
thou’ll  see  it,  too,  some  day ;  but  I'm  fairly  tewed  wi’ 
talking.” 

He  leaned  back  exhausted,  and  Mary  sat  silent  by  his 
side.  Before  long,  shouts  from  men  and  boys  in  the  village 
street  fell  upon  their  ears,  a  rattling  and  beating  and  shak¬ 
ing  of  tin  pots  and  pans,  songs  and  whistling,  and  an  in¬ 
describable  nabel  of  sound. 

“  What’s  that '{ ”  said  Allan. 

“  Why,  that  must  bo  rough  music,”  said  Mary.  “  I  ain’t 
heard  it  since  I  were  a  child.  They  give  old  Tommy 
Giles  rough  music  for  turnin’  his  wire  out  o’  doors  one 
night,  and  then  they  broke  the  ice  on  the  horse-pond  here 
at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  give  him  a  good  duckin’.  He 
died  the  next  day,  so  it’s  bin  put  down  ever  since.” 

“  That’ll  be  what  we  ca’  ridin’  stang  in  our  own  country. 
I’se  tell  tha’  aboot  it,  some  day.” 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  shout  of  “  There  he  is ; 
that’s  him  I  ”  and  all  other  noises  were  replaced  'by  the 
heavy  stamp  of  hob-nailed  boots  and  cries  of  “  Hold  un, 
stop  un  I  Dang  it,  don’t  let  un  go  I  That  ain’t  'im  I  This 
way;  this  way  !  That’s  ’im  behind  the  haystack  I  ” 

The  footsteps  and  voices  had  been  drawing  nearer,  but 
now  they  seemed  to  take  another  direction,  and  the  cottage 
was  silent  again. 

Presently  they  heard  the  click  of  the  garden-gate  and 
stealthy  steps  on  the  garden-path.  The  cottage  door  was 
cautiously  opened  and  carefully  shut  again,  and  locked 
and  bolted  by  some  one  who  had  entered. 

“  Who’s  there  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mary. 

“  Git  a  leet,”  said  Allan. 

“  No,  no  I  ”  was  uttered  in  a  tremulous  whisper.  “  For 
God’s  sake  be  quiet.  Don’t  stir :  it’s  as  much  as  my  life  is 
worth  if  they  get  hold  of  me.” 

A  thrill  of  recognition  shot  through  Allan  and  his  wife. 

“  Get  a  leet,”  said  Allan,  sternly  ;  “  let  him  see  whar  he 
is.” 

It  was  Neville.  He  was  wild  with  terror,  and  as  Mary 
held  a  candle  to  the  fire  he  sprang  to  the  window-shutters 
and  closed  and  barred  them.  Then,  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  tallow  candle,  as  he  looked  round  he  saw  the  white 
faces  that  were  turned  towards  him.  He  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  implored  them  to  have  mercy  upon  him. 

“  I  didn’t  know  where  I  was  coming  to,  nor  where  I  was. 
I  was  creeping  along  under  the  hedge  when  I  got  away 
from  them,  and  I  saw  a  bit  of  firelight  through  the  window. 
But  I  didn’t  know  where  it  was.  Don’t  give  me  up,  for 
God’s  sake.  It’s  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth.  There  ain’t 
nothing  as  you  can  name  that  I  won’t  give  for  my  life. 
And  I’ve  a  wife  and  seven  children  at  home.” 

Mary  listened  intently.  There  came  into  her  face  a  sav¬ 
age,  eager  look  whilst  he  pleaded  for  his  life,  as  of  a  wild 
animal  waiting  for  its  prey,  and  her  hands  worked  convul¬ 
sively. 

At  length  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  — 

“  You  can’t  stir,  father,  but  I  can  drag  'im  along.  I’ll 
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■tick  to  ’im  and  keep  on  hollerin’,  and  they’ll  soon  come.” 
And  she  went  towa^s  the  door. 

Neville  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  im¬ 
plored  her  to  spare  him.  But  it  was  in  vain.  She 
spumed  him  with  her  foot,  and  tried  to  pass.  He  was 
desperate,  his  life  was  at  stake,  and  he  seized  and  tried  to 
hold  her  back.  Then,  filled  with  sudden  strength  and 
fur)',  she  dashed  him  from  her,  and  he  fell,  stunned  and 
bruised,  against  the  wall,  and  lay  there  insensible. 

“  I’ll  get  a  stick,”  she  said,  turning  to  her  husband  with 
glaring  eyes,  “  and  quiet  him  till  they  comes  up.” 

”  Thou’ll  stop  whar  thou  is,”  said  he,  sternlv.  ”  Does 
tha’  mean  to  murder  ’im,  and  me  here  a  deeing  ?  Thou’ll 
■top  wi’  me.” 

“Look  here,  father  —  you  ain’t  a  goin’  to  let  ’im  oflT,  not 
if  you’ve  the ’eart  of  a  man.  I  needn’t  hit ’im  again.  I’ll 
just  open  the  door  and  holler  out  as  ’e’s  here.” 

“  Mary,”  said  Allan,  raising  himself  slowly  in  the  bed 
and  sitting  up  as  he  looked  at  her  with  great  appealing 
eyes,  “  come  here,  my  lass,  and  sit  down  wi’  me.  I'se  not 
lang  for  this  warld,  lass,  and  thou'll  see  it  plain  enough  if 
thou  looks  at  ma.  Somehow  I  can’t  bide  to  see  tha’  ^th- 
erin’  and  fechtin’,  not  though  it’s  for  me  and  child.  Seems 
as  if  it  bad  nowt  to  do  wi’ t’  churchyard  I’m  gawin’  to, 
nor  wi’ t’  time  as  we’ve  bin  togither  and  bin  so  happy,  and 
had  little  lad  wi’  us  an’  aw.  And  now  I’se  gawin’  down  to 
him,  and  I  shall  be  a  thinkin’  and  ihinkin’  o’  tha’,  like  I  is 
now.  And  eh,  lass,  but  I’d  like  tha’  to  do  summut  real 
grand,  like  as  if  thou  was  to  forgie  the  man  and  let  him  ga. 
Why  it  ’ud  be  like  partin’  wi’  your  life  to  do  it,  and  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  could  lie  there  and  think  of  it  o’er  and  o’er 
again,  and  niver  git  tired  of  it  till  thou  comes  to  ma.  An’ 
I  couldn’t  bide  to  think  o’  that  fella’s  death  lyin’  at  my 
dooer  like  as  it  wad.  Mind  tha’,  it  wad  part  us,  it  wad  part 
us  i’ t’  grave;  and  we  niver  hev  bin  parted  sen  we  come  tO; 
gither.  Let  him  ga,  lass — let  him  ga.  Poor,  meeserable 
beggar  I  and  ex  the  Lord  to  forgie  him,  as  I  do.” 

Long  before  this  speech,  interrupted  by  many  pauses  and 
broken  ,by  his  incessant  cough,  was  finished,  Allan  had 
sunk  back  on  bis  bed.  As  he  pleaded,  his  voice  grew  more 
and  more  feeble,  and  the  words  came  in  gasps.  Mary 
stood  in  silence  by  his  side :  the  candle  was  burning  low 
in  the  socket,  it  spluttered  and  went  out.  Neville,  who 
had  recovered,  was  afraid  to  move  or  speak.  The  feeble 
■park  of  led  in  the  fire  gave  no  light  in  the  room,  and  the 
voice  of  the  dying  man  came  like  a  sob  to  startle  the  lis¬ 
teners  at  long  intervals.  Then  there  was  a  silence,  broken 
by  hasty  steps  upon  the  gravel,  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
and  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 

Mary  turned  slowly  and  opened  it,  and  a  voice  out  of 
the  darkness  said, — 

“  Missis,  that  old  raskil’s  got  away  from  us  somehow ; 
but  we’ll  tar  and  feather  ’im  afore  the  night’s  over,  and 
duck  ’im  in  the  horse-pond  and  all.  Jemmy  Higgs  has 
just  bin  to  tell  us  that  as  ’e  was  a  cornin’  from  Brenchley 
an  hour  ago,  he  see  the  old  bloke  sneakin’  up  this  path. 
Just  give  us  a  light,  and  we’ll  ’ave  a  look  round  and  see  if 
he’s  a  hidin’  anywheres  about  the  place.” 

Mary  heard  a  breath  drawn  fast  and  sharp  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  behind  her,  like  some  hunted  creature  in  the  woods 
panting  with  fear,  and  her  heart  gave  one  wild  leap  for 
joy.  Then  she  clenched  her  bands  and  pressed  them  to¬ 
gether,  as  if  to  keep  back  something  with  which  she  was 
struggling,  as  she  said,  slowly, — 

“  My  husband's  very  bad,  as  bad  as  ’e  can  be ;  and  I’d 
thank  you  kindly  if  you’d  not  make  a  noise  and  come  about 
the  place  just  now.” 

“  Beg  )our  pardon,  missis,  and  very  sorry  fur  to  hear  it ; 
but  we  thought  as  how  he  shouldn’t  sneak  away  and  get 
•ff.” 

“  Thank  you  kindly,”  she  said,  “  but  please  don’t  make 
no  noise.”  ■  And  she  shut  the  door  and  turned  the  key. 

There  was  a  whispered  consultation  outside,  and  then  a 
sound  of  retreating  footsteps  along  the  pebbly  path.  Mary 
went  back  to  the  Md  and  laid  her  head  down  on  the  pil 
low.  The  tears  which  had  so  long  forsaken  her  eyes  ^ 
gan  to  flow,  and  her  frame  was  shuen  by  sobs.  Her  hus¬ 


band  turned,  and  put  one  hand  upon  her  head,  and 
said,  — 

”  ’Tis  a  fine  lass  and  a  bonny  lass.  God  bless  thee, 
Mary  I  ” 

An  hour  later  all  the  sounds  in  the  village  were  hushed. 
Neville’s  friends  had  spread  a  report  that  he  had  got  home 
and  was  in  his  own  house.  The  one  policeman  from 
Strood  had  arrived,  and  peace  was  restored. 

Mr.ry  left  the  bedside,  and  feeling  her  way  to  the  back 
door  called  out,  in  a  cold  and  constrained  tone,  — 

“  Come  along !  ” 

And  Neville  groped  bis  way  to  the  gleam  of  moonlight 
which  the  open  door  admitted. 

”  Go  down  the  garden  and  over  the  style  into  the  forty- 
acre.  You  can  get  to  your  house  then  by  the  back  way.” 

The  man  had  crouched  so  long  in  that  room  in  deadly 
terror  that  he  was  completely  unnerved.  Holding  by  the 
door,  trembling  and  crying,  be  tried  to  utter  some  words 
of  thanks,  and  some  promises  for  the  future.  But  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  Mary,  with  an  expression  of  disgust, 
turned  away.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to  listen  to  him, 
for  she  felt  as  if  she  must  seize  some  weapon  and  strike 
him  to  the  earth.  She  went  back  to  her  husband’s  side, 
and  in  the  night  he  died. 

She  seemed  to  have  known  it  all  before.  She  sat  by  bis 
side,  when  all  was  over  and  her  last  offices  fulfilled,  not 
thinking,  but  waiting.  There  was  something  else  to  come; 
she  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  something  that  she 
waited  for.  Perhaps  it  was  the  day,  for  when  long  rays  of 
light  stole  through  chinks  in  the  shutter  and  cracks  in  the 
door,  she  watched  them.  Then  the  voices  of  the  birds  fell 
upon  her  ear :  the  blackbird’s  whistle  was  like  a  call,  and 
the  thrush  sang  bis  loud  clear  notes  over  and  over  again, 
as  if  to  make  her  understand.  She  rose  from  the  bedside, 
opened  the  door,  and  stood  in  the  cottage  porch.  How 
pitiless  the  day  was  !  bright  sun  and  clear  skj’,  soft  woods 
and  springing  flowers ;  nothing  felt  for  her  in  heaven  or 
earth  ;  nothing  was  left  to  her.  The  day  and  the  sunshine 
and  the  fulness  of  life  fell  like  a  veil  between  her  and 
the  dead,  and  spoke  of  eternal  separation.  In  the  desolate 
room  with  her  dving  husband  little  Jack  had  seemed  very 
near  to  them.  Now,  father  and  child  were  together,  and 
she  was  alone.  Everything  was  changed.  It  was  not 
death,  but  life,  that  she  dreaded ;  life  which  was  to  part 
her  from  all  she  loved;  life  which  would  surround  her  and 
shut  her  in,  and  keep  voices  and  hands  from  reaching  her. 

She  looked  towards  the  village.  Here  and  there  a  thin 
thread  of  smoke  told  of  cottage  fires  already  kindled. 
The  neighbors  would  have  heard  the  truth  about  her  the 
previous  evening,  and  would  be  coming  before  long. 
Where  should  she  hide  herself?  How  could  she  escape? 
Her  eyes  wandered  over  the  trees  towards  Brenchley,  and 
there  came  back  to  her  the  sweet  scent  of  violets,  which 
she  had  passed  unnoticed  at  the  time  —  violets  covered 
with  green  leaves  and  wet  with  dew.  How  fond  he  was 
of  them  I  He  used  to  gather  them  on  his  way  home  from 
work,  and  bring  them  to  her  for  a  posy,  as  he  called  it. 
She  would  fetch  some  now,  and  place  a  bunch  between  the 
hands  that  she  had  folded  on  his  breast.  And  with  this 
thought  she  left  the  house,  and  passed  unnoticed  to  the 
woods. 

Early  that  day,  women  from  the  village,  and  a  messenger 
from  the  Hall,  visited  the  cottage.  After  some  delay  they 
entered.  The  dead  man  had  been  tenderly  and  carefully 
stretched  out  on  his  wretched  bed,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  Mary.  She  had  gone  to  Strood,  they  thought,  to  buy 
food,  as  she  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  so  as  to 
escape  unfriendly  remarks.  Then,  as  the  day  wore  on, 
they  imagined  that  she  bad  walked  to  Brenchley  to  see  the 
undertaker  who  had  buried  her  child.  But  in  the  after¬ 
noon  it  was  known  that  she  bad  not  been  seen  in  either 
place,  and  then  a  vision  of  the  poor  creature,  wild  with 
despair,  made  frantic  by  the  injustice  of  her  suffering  and 
her  solitude,  began  to  appal  them.  Where  was  she  ?  what 
had  she  done  to  herself? 

“  You’d  better  go  down  to  the  ponds,”  said  the  man  who 
told  the  story  of  how  he  had  brought  her  home  the  pre- 
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viou8  evening.  And  they  went  Looking  over  the  side  of 
the  boat,  they  saw  a  glimmer  as  of  light  clothing,  and 
drew  up  a  heavy  form,  still  and  white,  which  they  carried 
back  and  laid  on  the  bed  beside  her  husband.  In  her 
hand  she  still  clasped  a  bunch  of  violets,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  face  was  tranquil. 

Beneath  the  lime-trees  in  the  old  church-yard  there  are 
three  grassy  graves,  and  that  in  the  middle  is  a  child’s. 
“Little  Jack,  he  du  lie  there,”  say  the  village  children, 
but  the  elders  whom  they  address  pass  on  in  silence,  not 
insensible  to  the  mute  reproach  of  those  green  mounds. 


THE  -“GREAT  WORLD”  IN  FRANCE. 

THEATRICAL  INFLUENCE. 

One  must  not  underrate  the  influence  of  the  stage  on  the 
formation  of  French  character;  it  is  an  influence  which,  in 
Paris  at  least,  has  well-nigh  superseded  all  others.  The 
talk  of  an  ordinary  Parisian,  his  views  about  the  world  and 
about  himself,  the  code  of  honor  which  he  carries  about, 
like  A  sword-stick,  rather  for  the  admiration  of  his  friends 
than  for  real  use,  and,  above  all,  his  tricks  of  attitude,  .sen¬ 
timent,  and  declamation,  would  occasionally  be  puzzling  if 
one  did  not  remember  that  the  man  belongs  to  a  nation  of 
born  mimics  and  may  be  just  fresh  from  seeing  a  piece 
which  has  struck  him  at  the  Fran^ais  or  the  Gymnase. 
Formerly  novels  had  something  to  do  with  training  the 
national  mind,  and  Balzac  could  pride  himself  that  the 
Rastignacs,  Rubeinprds,  and  La  Palfdrines  whom  he  had 
sketched  on  paper  found  countless  living  disciples  among 
the  soldier  youth  of  the  country.  But  Balzac’s  pen  was 
buried  with  him  ;  and  the  novels  of  these  times  teach  noth¬ 
ing.  As  to  newspapers,  whatever  they  may  do  in  the  way 
of  stuffing  the  provincial  intellect  with  heated  common¬ 
places,  their  influence  on  cool  and  wary  Parisians  is  null. 
To  the  Parisian  the  one  school  of  manners  is  the  stage. 
Society  teems  with  men,  young,  old,  and  middle-aged, 
who  are  copies,  more  or  less  studied,  of  M.  Lafontaine,  M. 
Delaunay,  AI.  Bressant,  and  M.  Pujol ;  and  these  four  gen¬ 
tlemen  may,  therefore,  better  claim  to  rank  in  the  Public 
Education  Department  than  the  numerous  professors  who 
lecture  at  the  College  de  France  before  empty  benches. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  remarks  do  not  apply 
—  or  apply  only  in  a  less  degree  —  to  Frenchmen  who 
have  been  trained  religiously,  and  who  continue  prntiquants 
after  they  have  attained  manhood.  These  few  exemplary 
people  live  in  subjection  to  divers  ritual  ordinances  and  to 
their  confessors ;  but  they  are  very  scarce,  in  Paris  almost 
obsolete,  and  the  average  Parisian,  who  has  left  off  going 
to  church  since  he  was  at  school,  and  has  not  mind  or 
knowledge  enough  to  grow  himself  a  new  religion,  code  of 
ethics,  or  system  of  philosophy  out  of  the  doctrines  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  free-thinkers,  is  necessarily  attracted  to 
the  theatre  by  the  impulse  which  drives  us  all  to  look  some¬ 
where  for  guides  to  our  conduct.  It  follows  that  if  you  see 
a  young  Frenchman  dressed  in  preternaturally  black 
clothes,  and  looking  many  shades  more  melancholy  than 
he  has  any  reason  to  be,  you  need  not  feel  over-anxious 
about  him,  for  he  has  simply  witnessed  a  performance  of 
“_Le  Roman  d’un  jeune  Homme  pauvre”ata  time  when 
his  finances  were  low.  He  has  put  himself  into  the  skin  of 
Maxime  Odiot,  as  enacted  by  AI.  Abel,  of  the  Vaudeville, 
after  the  lessons  of  AI.  Lafontaine;  he  speaks  with  a  sweet, 
low  solemnity  about  his  poverty ;  and  if  he  were  on  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  he  would  be  just  the  man  to  threaten 
jumping  oflT  the  parapet  —  he  would  not  quite  jump  off,  for 
imitation  must  have  its  limits  —  in  order  to  reassure  any 
lady  present  as  to  the  honorable  nature  of  his  intentions. 
Look  again  at  the  chivalrous  young  man  who  has  learned 
from  Raoul  de  Presle,  in  the  “  Genre  de  AI.  Poirier,”  that 
if  be  flings  his  substance  out  of  the  window  and  most  of 
his  character  along  with  it,  he  has  only  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  grocer  and  everything  will  come 
straight,  especially  if  he  wears  a  rose  in  his  button-hole 


like  AI.  Bre-ssant,  and  addresses  his  father-in-law  with  gran¬ 
diloquent  contempt.  Or,  if  a  grocer’s  daughter  be  not  avail¬ 
able,  what  is  simpler  than  to  do  as  the  hero  of  that  other 
highly  moral  comedy,  “  Un  Fils  de  Famille  ”  —  that  is,  ab¬ 
scond  from  home  and  enlist  in  the  Lancers,  spend  the  day 
wiih  champagne  bottles,  put  on  plain  clothes  to  fight  a  duel 
with  one’s  colonel,  and  be  restored  to  the  affections  of  one’s 
family  by  marrying  a  lovely  millionnaire  widow,  who  buys 
her  bridegroom  his  discharge '{  We  know  that  these 
things  happen  daily  in  the  Lancers,  where  life  is  pleasant; 
for  the  “  Fils  de  Famille  ”  does  no  drill,  and  the  trumpet 
I  never  calls  him  to  stables  once  in  the  three  acts. 

So  much  for  young  men ;  but  the  examples  inculcated 
upon  men  of  graver  years  are  not  less  salutary.  AI.  Pujol, 
of  the  Gymnase,  for  instance,  has  for  some  years  past  b^n 
setting  a  pattern  to  husbands  who  light  upon  painful  do¬ 
mestic  secrets.  Hearken  to  him  in  that  recent  beautiful 
work  of  M.  Dumas’,  “  Alonsieur  Alphonse.”  As  the  naval 
Captain  Alontaiglin  he  discovers  that  his  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter  several  years  before  her  marriage ;  but  does 
be  storm  at  this  bit  of  news,  stamp  about,  or  talk  of  sepa¬ 
ration  ?  Not  he.  “  Aly  only  regret,”  says  this  good  hus¬ 
band  to  his  wife’s  seducer,  “  is  that  you  should  not  have 
two  daughters  to  bring  me.”  Touching  and  commendable 
resignation  1  Bishop  Alyriel  never  spoke  better  in  the 
“  Alisdrables,”  when  he  said  :  “  You  committed  no  theft  in 
!  taking  those  silver  spoons,  my  friend.  Heaven  intended 
'  them  Ibr  you  as  much  as  for  me.” 

The  above  is  a  preface  to  stating  that  since  the  war  the 
“Great  World ’’has  made  a  point  of  attending  the  Th4- 
fttre  Fran9ai8  once  or  twice  a  week  —  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  The  Orleans  Princes  set  the  fashion,  and  it  is 
a  very  good  one,  for  the  “  House  of  Aloliere,”  as  it  is 
called,  has  traditions  of  its  own  in  the  way  of  acting,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  perfect  academy  of  fine  language  and 
posturing.  Thus  the  archives,  which  fill  three  strong- 
room.-i,  record  how  every  actor  from  the  time  of  Molibre 
wore  his  garters  in  the  “  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,”  and  fut¬ 
ure  ages  will  learn  that  AI.  Alounet-Sully  brandished  his 
cane  not  in  his  right  hand  but  in  his  left,  when  he  cursed 
the  profligacy  of  Paris  in  the  last  act  of  “Jean  de  Thom- 
meray.”  'Fhese  things  are  worth  knowing,  and  the  actors 
of  the  Frantjais  are  indeed  so  imbued  with  the  importance 
of  them  that  when  AI.  Lafontaine  —  who  is  reputed  some¬ 
how  the  best  of  French  tragedians  —  declined  holding  up 
his  toga  as  AI.  Talma  had  done,  he  created  an  amount  of 
bitterness  which  resulted  in  bis  dismissal. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Fran9ais  is  to  allow  the  chief 
actress  of  the  company  to  wield  power  which  makes  her 
sovereign.  Allies.  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  De  Raucourt, 
Clairon,  Bourgoing,  Alars,  and  Rachel  successively  exer¬ 
cised  a  queenship  delightful  at  once  to  the  public,  to  their 
brother  and  sister  performers,  and  to  the  managers,  whom 
the  State  appoints,  and  who  took  care  to  be  obedient  to  the 
queens ;  and  now  the  sceptre  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Allle.  Favart.  No  one  requires  to  be  told  that  Allle.  Fa- 
vart  is  an  e.xcellent  actress ;  but  just  as  Allle.  Rachel  and 
her  predecessors  forbade  the  engagement  of  any  ladies  who 
were  personally  distasteful  to  them,  so  it  is  no  secret  that 
if  AI.  Perrin  ventured  to  engage  Allle.  Desclbe,  Allle.  De- 
laporte,  Alme.  Pasca,  Allle.  Fargeuil,  or  Allle.  Blanche 
Pierson  —  all  favorites  of  the  people  —  Allle.  Favart 
would  give  in  her  resignation ;  for  there  is  nothing  like 
having  a  mind  of  one’s  own  and  cleaving  to  it.  For  all 
this,  the  Framjais  is  a  first-rate  play-house,  and  if  such  lit¬ 
tle  pieces  as  “  Le  Cheveu  Blanc,”  which  should  be  played 
by  actresses  of  twenty-five,  are  generally  performed  by  la¬ 
dies  nearly  double  that  age,  the  taxpayers  who  disburse 
lO.OOOf.  a  year  for  the  support  of  “  Aloliere’s  House”  have 
at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they  have  wi^ 
nessed  high  art  according  to  the  most  conservative  princi¬ 
ples;  besides  which,  if  they  are  unhappy  at  the  age  of  the 
actresses,  they  have  only  to  shut  their  eyes  and  content 
themselves  with  the  diction,  which  is  faultless. 

But  wholesome  and  refining  as  may  be  the  lessons  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  stage  of  the  Fran<;ai3,  the  green-room  of  that 
famous  house  operates  not  less  benefici^ly  on  the  tongues 
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and  manners  of  the  “  Great  World."  This  accounts  for 
the  exclusiseness  of  the  company,  for  the  Fran9ais  is  in 
some  sense  a  club.  To  admit  actors  and  actresses  from 
other  houses  indiscriminately,  simply  because  they  happen 
to  be  eminent,  might  improve  the  cast  of  the  plays,  no  doubt, 
and  give  the  spectator  much  extra  emotion  for  his  money; 
but  what  would  become  of  the  green-room  if  the  new  ac¬ 
tresses  introduced  the  light  mode  of  speech  habitual  to  the 
Boulevards,  nay,  slan^  and  unseemly  levity  ?  This  cannot 
be.  The  green-room  is  a  sanctum  to  which  admittance  can 
only  be  obtained  by  those  who  ‘  have  some  status  in  life ; 
and  these  privileged  persons  must  be  assured  of  finding  the 
unimpeachable  grammar  and  general  polish  which  pre¬ 
vailed  —  or  are  reported  to  have  prevailed  —  in  noble 
drawing-rooms  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  Fran<;ais  pre¬ 
fers  recruiting  its  company  from  performers  caught  young 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  trained  by  slow  stages  to  the 
customs  of  the  bouse.  After  a  term  of  years  the  proba¬ 
tioners  become  soci^taires,  and  are  entitled  to  a  fixed  share 
<f  the  net  profits  over  and  above  their  salaries  and  to  a  re¬ 
tiring  pension ;  then  they  get  to  look  upon  Molibre’s  House 
as  their  own  private  property,  and  upon  the  Foyer  as  their 
holy  of  holies ;  and  that  is  iust  what  is  wanted. 

So  if  we  take  it  that  the  Due  de  Sangbleu  has  come 
with  his  friend  M.  Pistache  to  see  MM.  Augier  and  San- 
deau’s  new  piece,  we  may  suppose  the  friends  leaving  their 
box  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  to  pay  Mme.  de 
Rosethd  a  visit  in  hers ;  and  then  this  lady  confides  to  the 
Duke  that  she  burns  to  visit  the  Foyer.  She  hopes  it 
is  not  naughty,  but  she  has  heard  so  much  about  the  re¬ 
nowned  saloon  and  so  has  her  friend,  the  Comtesse 
R^s^da,  who  sits  with  her,  that  they  both  long  to  see 
whether  theplace  b  really  like  a  drawing-room  in  the 
“  world.”  The  Duke  assures  the  ladies  it  is  not  naughty. 
He  has  visited  the  Foyer  himself,  and  saw  nothing  there 
which  could  keep  a  lady  away,  but  he  believes  one  must 
ask  leave  of  the  manager;  saying  which  he  draws  one  of 
his  cards  and  writes  the  usual  form  of  request :  “  Mme.  la 
Marquise  de  Roseth^  et  Mme.  la  Comtesse  Rdseda  de- 
mandent  aux  dames  de  la  Com^die  Fran9aise  la  permis¬ 
sion  de  leur  rendre  visite.”  This  petition,  conveyed  by 
the  ^x-keeper,  quickly  brings  up  M.  Perrin  in  person, 
and  just  as  toe  curtain  rises  on  the  last  act  the  ladies  and 
their  cavaliers  follow  the  courteous  manager  through  the 
public  Foyer  with  its  grinning  statue  of  Voltaire,  down 
the  gallery  peopled  with  the  busts  of  illustrious  play¬ 
wrights,  and  so  through  a  private  door,  down  a  staircase 
warmly  carpeted,  into  the  slips.  Two  footmen  stand  here, 
gorgeous  in  plush  and  powder,  and  one  of  their  duties  con¬ 
sists  in  requesting  for^tful  or  unmannerly  strangers  to 
remove  their  hats,  even  when  the  strangers  may  be  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  double  draughts  of  shifted  scenes. 

But  the  Duke  and  M.  Pistache  are  too  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  the  house  to  need  any  such  reminder.  Bare-  , 
headed  they  pass  behind  the  troop  of  supers  dressed  as 
Breton  mobiles  who  are  to  march  by  in  the  closing  scene, 
and  who  may  remind  them  of  the  siege  days,  when  the 
Fran9ai8  was  transformed  into  an  ambulance;  they  turn 
down  the  passage  where  the  young  actor  Severte  was  car¬ 
ried  bleeding  from  a  wound  received  at  Cbampigny  to  his 
death-bed  in  that  very  Foyer  they  are  going  to  see ;  and 
while  M.  Mounet-Sully  is  roaring  “  Ville  maudite  !  ”  to 
the  right  of  them  they  make  their  bows  to  Mile.  Favart, 
who  rises  and  goes  through  a  grand  courtesy  of  welcome. 
Now,  nothing  puts  a  Grande  Dame  of  the  world  more 
thoroughly  on  ner  mettle  than  the  presence  of  a  Grande 
Dame  of  the  stage ;  and  be  sure  that  the  hearts  and  pulses 
of  the  two  ladies  are  beating  a  quick  march  as  they  re¬ 
turn  the  courtesy  first  to  Mile.  Favart,  then  to  Mme. 
Amouid  Plessy,  who  is  working  at  some  tapestir  near  the 
fire,  and  then  to  the  two  Miles.  Brohan,  who  sit  chatting 
on  an  ottoman. 

It  is  an  imposing  room,  adorned  with  old  portraits  of 
actors  and  actresses  dead  scores  of  years  ago,  and  furnished 
with  chairs  and  sofas  of  the  Louis  XV.  stv  le.  M.  Bres- 
sant  sits  playing  chess  with  M.  Legouv^  of  the  Academy, 
who  spends  most  of  hU  evenings  here;  pretty  Mile. 


Croizette,  who  has  had  a  brilliant  night  of  it,  is  being  com- 

rilimented  by  the  two  authors,  M.  Sandeau,  who  looks 
ike  a  colonel  in  plain  clothes,  and  M.  Augier,  whose  bald 
head  and  bearded  face  are  not  unlike  what.  Victor  Hugo’s 
were  when  the  latter  was  young ;  and  Mile.  Augustine 
Brohan,  who  goes  in  for  masculine  wit  —  ready  wit,  too  — 
and  sports  a  man’s  eyeglass,  is  talking  politics  whilst  her 
gentler  sister  discusses  fashion.  In  a  word,  the  room  is 
gayly  crowded  and  it  has  much  the  effect  of  a  royal  entry  to 
see  every  one  rise  whilst  Mmes.  de  Rosethd  and  R^sdda,  in¬ 
wardly  nervous  but  outwardly  majestic,  glide  towards  chairs 
of  honor  near  the  mantel-shelf.  They  must  have  felt  splen¬ 
didly  sure  of  themselves  before  embarking  on  this  venture. 

Throughout  the  ten  minutes’  conversation  which  follows 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  if  any  slip  of 
their  tongues  betrayed  them  into  a  smecism,  or  if  anything 
in  their  atiire  could  be  fastened  on  as  a  fault  of  taste,  there 
would  be  demure  sarcasm  in  that  green-room  for  manv  an 
evening  afterwards.  All  the  private  chattings  have  been 
hushed  too,  the  chess-playing,  tapestry  work,  and  gallant 
complimenting  have  ceased,  and  the  ladies  have  to  bear 
the  whole  brunt  of  a  conversation  which  Mmes.  Favart, 
Plessy,  and  Brohan  are  not  likely  to  let  languish  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  second.  But  what  are  ladies  remarkable  for,  if  not  for 
intrepidity?  M.  Pistache  may  feel  —  and  he  does  feel  — 
that  If  leu  alone  with  a  dozen  actors  and  actresses,  and 
compelled  to  prove  his  wit  to  them,  he  would  collapse. 
As  it  is,  his  head  experiences  a  certain  numb  sensation  as 
if  it  had  been  sapped  of  all  its  contents.  But  not  so  M. 
de  Sangbleu,  who  is  aware  that  MM.  Bressant  and  De¬ 
launay  are  watching  him  with  eyes  and  ears  on  the  strain 
to  see  if  a  young  Duke  nowadays  knows  now  to  demean 
himself  in  good  company.  So  he  remains  cool,  smiles, 
and  braves  it  out,  as  if  he  were  in  the  field,  and  each  of 
the  actors’  eyes  were  a  pair  of  rifle  barrels. 

It  is  a  pretty  scene  of  high-life  comedy,  well  touched  off 
bjr  the  flourish  of  bugles  and  the  braying  of  the  Breton 
pibrochs,  which  begin  to  sound  outside  as  Count  de 
Thommeray’s  mobiles  file  on  to  the  stage.  But  perhaps 
every  one  is  more  or  less  pleased  at  the  excuse  which  these 
pibrochs  furnish  for  bringing  the  interview  to  an  end. 
The  ladies  have  stood  their  ground  valiantly,  and  so  have 
the  actresses.  Mme.  de  Rosethd  has  learned  from  Mme. 
Arnould  Plessy  how  a  fan  should  be  fluttered  ;  and  Mile. 
Favart  has  perceived  that  Mme.  de  Rdsdda’s  dress  is  as 
harmonious  in  all  its  component  parts  as  a  verse  of 
Racine’s.  There  have  been  no  solecisms  either,  no  slips 
of  the  tongue,  nothing  but  orthodox  civilities,  with  a  few 
pleasantries  thrown  in  for  seasoning ;  and  everybody  has 
cause  to  be  satisfied.  Once  again  uiose  grand  courtesies 
come  into  play,  and  to  the  probable  delight  of  M.  Sandeau, 
who  knows  the  babbling  sex  and  its  ways  by  heart.  A 
graceful  dialogue  of  parting  is  enacted  on  the  Foyer’s 
toreshold :  "  Mesdames,  nous  sommes  venus  chez  vous 
prendre  une  le9on  de  bon  gofit.”  “  Mesdames,  e’est  nous 
qui  vous  prendrons  desormais  pour  modeles." 

But  amid  all  this  M.  Pistache  has  been  observing  how 
M.  Delaunay  takes  a  chair,  and  he  has  noticed  that  this 
apparently  simple  action  requires,  to  be  fittingly  performed, 
three  movements  as  distinct  as  drill  exercises.  When  he 
gets  home  he  plants  a  chair  opposite  his  cheval-glass,  lights 
six  wax  candles,  dismisses  his  valet  Aristide  to  bed,  and 
then,  in  the  stillness  of  the  small  hours,  may  be  heard  flit¬ 
ting  over  his  carpet  and  repeating  to  himself  in  attentive 
tones,  “  One,  two,  three.” 
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BY  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

CHAPTER  THE  PIRST. 

In  1834,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  there  dwelt 
at  Richepierre,  in  Alsace,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Vosges,  an  honest  lawyer.  Monsieur  Didier  Nablot,his  wife 
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Catherine  Arnette,  and  their  five  children :  Jean  Paul,  { 
Jean  Jacques,  Jean  Philippe,  Marie  Reine,  and  Marie  Lou*  ' 
ise- 

I,  Jean  Paul,  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  was  in-  ; 
tended  to  inherit  my  father’s  practice. 

As  1  write,  all  that  happy  youthful  time  returns  to  fill 
my  memory  with  pleasant  remembrances.  I  can  fancy  1  i 
lee  our  own  old  house,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village ;  its  j 
yard,  surrounded  with  sheds,  barns,  and  stables ;  its  dung¬ 
hill  on  which  the  cocks  are  parading  with  their  hens  ;  its  I 
wide  roof,  over  which  pigeons  are  whirling  in  little  clouds ;  ' 
and  there  are  we  children,  with  our  little  noses  in  the  air,  | 
shouting  to  drive  away  the  thievish  sparrows  plundering  i 
the  pigeon-cote. 

Behind  are  old  decaying  buildings ;  and  there  too  lies 
our  garden,  sloping  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  divided  by 
neat  box-edging  around  its  square  beds,  and  its  long  rows 
of  gooseberry-bushes.  Our  old  servant,  Babeld,  with  her 
petticoats  fastened  up,  is  cutting  asparagus  with  an  old 
rusty  knife ;  my  mother  is  gathering  beans,  or  whatever 
may  be  in  season,  with  her  wide-brimmed  straw  hat  droop¬ 
ing  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  basket  hanging  on  her  arm.  | 
I  can  see  it  all  before  my  own  eyes  I  | 

Over  us  rose  the  village  in  successive  terraces,  displaying  { 
its  numberless  windows,  high  and  low,  round  and  stjuare ;  { 
its  old  gables,  protected  by  planks  or  shingles  against  the 
wind  and  the  rain ;  its  wooden  banisters  and  staircases. 
The  women  are  coming  and  going  along  the  galleries ;  and 
at  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  the  sentinels  are  r  atrolling,  with 
shouldered  arms,  along  the  battery  of  the  old  fort. 

It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  one  of  those  memo¬ 
ries  of  childhood  beautiful  as  a  dream,  because  at  that  time 
we  had  no  thought  of  care ;  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper 
stood  ready  every  day,  at  the  accustomed  hour,  and  we 
slept  peacefully  in  full  confidence  in  kind  parents,  without 
any  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow.  j 

nis  is  the  happiest  period  of  life.  | 

Oar  father,  a  little,  active,  bustling  man,  was  fond  of  i 
talking  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  proclaiming  his  ideas  on  i 
every  subject  He  used  to  try  to  reform  the  manners  of 
the  country  folks,  who,  as  he  many  times  told  us,  were 
sharp  practitioners,  full  of  cunning  tricks,  who  were  sure 
to  take  any  advanti^e  they  could  out  of  you,  if  you  had 
forgotten  to  dot  sn  “  i  ”  or  cross  a  “  t.”  Far  from  encour¬ 
aging  them  to  get  into  lawsuits,  he  always  cautioned  them 
to  be  very  prudent,  and  to  think  well  before  they  made  up 
their  minds ;  and  when  he  caught  them  shirking,  or  plar- 
ing  an  underhand  game,  laving  traps  and  opening  back¬ 
doors,  as  he  used  to  call  it,  be  would  break  out  into  high 
indignation.  You  should  have  heard  him  then  lecturing 
them  in  sharp,  severe  tones.  His  voice  filled  the  house ; 
he  could  be  heard  in  the  street.  And  his  would-be  clients, 
honest  men  and  women  as  they  accounted  themselves,  cap 
or  broad-brimmed  hat  in  hand,  and  with  downcast,  hum¬ 
bled  countenances,  would  slink  away  down  the  stairs  in 
deep  consultation,  and  considering  whether  they  should  try 
again.  But  he  would  fling  his  door  open  and  settle  that 
question  in  a  summary  way :  — 

“  Go  to  Japan  and  never  come  back  again.  I  don’t  care 
to  know  any  more  about  your  business  —  go  and  call  upon 
Maltre  Nickel  I  ” 

Doing  business  in  this  way,  it  was  not  very  likely  that 
we  should  grow  rich ;  but  in  all  the  country  round  there 
was  but  one  opinion  of  my  father,  and  people  said,  “  Maltre 
Nablot  is  an  honest  lawyer  —  he  is  a  very  good  fellow.” 

Our  mother  was  a  tall,  fair  woman,  with  a  youthful 
bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  although  her  hair  was  streaked 
with  silver  at  the  time  of  which  1  write.  She  was  the  ten- 
derest,  the  most  affectionate,  and  the  most  watchful  of 
mothers.  She  kept  a  diligent  oversight  of  her  household, 
allowed  no  waste,  and  turned  the  poorest  of  rags  to  some 
use  or  other  for  the  good  of  her  children,  to  keep  us  de¬ 
cently  dressed.  All  my  father’s  old  clothes  descended  to 
all  his  sons  in  succession,  beginning  with  myself.  By  the 
time  that  they  came  down  at  length  to  Jean  Philippe,  and 
he  too  had  done  with  them,  it  cannot  be  denied  tnat  they 
were  well-worn  and  patched  all  over.  There  were  fre¬ 


quent  outcries,  by  that  young  gentleman,  raised  against  his 
eldest  brother,  accompanied  by  just  his  father’s  voice  and 
his  father’s  gesticulations,  because  I  was  always  better  clad 
than  he  was,  a  fact  for  which  he  saw  no  justification. 
Marie  Reine,  too,  and  Marie  Louise  came  in  for  their 
mother’s  left-off  clothes ;  and  so  things  went  on  regularly 
and  comfortably  all  through  our  childhood. 

We  used  at  that  time  to  be  scholars  of  Monsieur  Mag¬ 
nus’s  school  —  a  respectable  old  schoolmaster,  generally 
habited  in  a  long  threadbare  coat,  knee-breeches,  and 
shoes  rounded  at  tne  toes  and  furnished  with  copper  buc¬ 
kles.  A  few  individuals  of  this  species  were  still  to  be  found 
in  our  mountains  at  the  beginning  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
reign.  His  school  was  completely  overrun  with  children  ; 
some  —  very  few  in  number  —  as  well-dressed  as  ourselves  ; 
but  the  rest  barefooted,  dirty,  in  ragged  blouses  or  in  their 
rhirt-sleeves,  in  ragged  breeches  depending  from  the 
shoulder  by  a  single  brace,  a  remnant  of  a  cap  upon  the  un- 
comhed  shaggy  head  —  creatures  that  should  be  seen  to  be 
believed  in  —  and  surrounded  by  an  intolerable  odor,  espe¬ 
cially  in  winter,  when  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed. 

My  brothers  and  I  were  lords  amongst  these  miserable 
little  creatures.  We  were  fat  and  rosy,  full  of  health,  and 
remarkably  clean ;  and  these  little  savages,  with  eyes  like 
cats’  or  foxes’  eyes,  looked  as  if  they  were  ready  to  devour 
us. 

Monsieur  Magnus,  with  his  stick  under  his  arm,  seemed 
to  treat  us  with  more  respect  than  the  rest,  and  never 
thrashed  us  except  when  driven  to  the  very  last  extremity. 
We  were  well-connected  children  1  we  were  the  sons  of 
monsieur  le  notaire  of  Richepierre  I  And  on  his  fdte  day, 
and  on  New  Year’s  Day,  our  mother  used  to  send  him  a 
few  cakes  of  chocolate  and  two  or  three  bottles  of  the  red 
wine  of  Thiancourt. 

For  all  that,  we  were  unable  to  reach  the  top  place  in 
the  school.  For  Christophe  Gourdier,  the  gate-keeper’s 
son ;  Jean  Baptiste  Dabsec,  the  forest-keeper’s  son ;  and 
Nicolas  Kofiel,  the  dyer’s  boy,  could  all  write  a  better  hand 
than  we  could  ;  could  repeat  their  lessons  better,  and 
would  add  up  and  say  their  tables  better  than  we  could. 

I  was  in  great  trouble  about  this,  for  we  had  always  been 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Nablots,  from  father  to  son,  had 
invariably  been  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  we  felt  it  a 
disgrace  that  the  sons  of  an  old  soldier,  and  of  a  fellow  who 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  the  poor  out  of  the  forest 
when  they  might  be  trying  to  get  a  little  firewood,  and  of  a 
poor  working  man,  should  pass  over  our  heads.  My  blood 
boiled  that  1  should  be  subjected  to  such  a  humiliation. 

What  aggravated  me  more  yet  was  to  know  that  those 
three  fellows,  in  the  hours  between  morning  and  afternoon 
school,  used  to  have  to  go  into  the  woods  and  pick  up  dead 
wood  to  earn  their  livelihood,  whilst  we  had  all  our  time 
to  ourselves  to  learn  our  lessons. 

When  I  thought  of  these  things  I  became  blind  with 
rage,  and  one  day  meeting  (^urdier,  the  gate-keeper’s  son, 
returning  into  the  village  without  shoes,  and  loaded  with  a 
heavy  fagot,  I  shouted  at  him,  “  Beggar  I  ” 

He  was  small  and  thin ;  but,  without  hesitation  or 
doubt,  he  threw  down  his  fagot,  and  his  dirty,  ragged, 
wide-brimmed  hat,  and  came  down  upon  me  like  a  hungry 
wolf,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  rained  upon  me  such  a 
storm  of  blows  and  kicks,  that  I  could  not  tell  where  I  was, 
or  who  I  was  —  and  the  blood  ran  down  from  my  face  in  a 
stream. 

I  could  not  help  shouting  for  help.  But  Gourdier  with 
the  ^atest  coolness  replaced  his  bundle  upon  his  shoulder, 
passing  the  handle  of  his  axe  under  the  band  that  tied  it, 
and  went  on  his  way  up  to  the  fort,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

I  might  have  reported  his  conduct  to  my  father,  who 
would  perhaps  have  had  him  expelled  from  the  school ;  but 
1  had  enougn  good  sense  left  to  discern  that  probably  he 
was  in  the  right  after  all ;  and  so  I  slipped  quietly  in  at  the 
back  yard  to  wash  my  nose  at  the  pump. 

From  that  dav,  I  have  involuntarily  preserved  a  sort  of 
respect  for  the  old  soldier’s  son,  and  for  all  my  other  school¬ 
fellows  who  carried  bundles  of  wood  upon  their  shoulders, 
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obsenring  to  myMlf  that  boys  of  that  sort  were  tough  and 
bony,  that  the  habit  of  climbing  trees  made  them  quick 
and  sure-footed,  and  that  they  were  particularly  heavy- 
handed.  These  considerations  led  me  to  reflect  a  good 
deal  upon  the  results  of  physical  force  I 

Not  long  after  this  unpleasantness,  as  I  used  to  go  out 
every  Thursday  and  every  Sunday  into  the  woods,  bird’s- 
nesting,  with  five  or  six  of  the  raggedest  boys  in  the  place, 
my  father  loudly  objected  to  my  conduct,  crying  that  a  son 
of  a  notaire  is  not  like  a  laborer’s  son  ;  that  he  must  not 
lead  a  vagabond  life  with  roughs,  and  that  every  man  in 
this  world  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  and  his  family,  to 
maintain  his  position  by  respecting  himself,  if  he  wishes  to 
preserve  the  respect  of  others. 

I  listened,  and  soon  found  out  the  meaning  of  it  all.  He 
ended  by  telling  me  that  it  was  time  to  turn  to  serious 
matters,  and  that  I  was  now  to  learn  Latin  of  Monsieur  le 
Curd  llugues.  This  man  was  a  strong  Lorrainer  of  middle 
height,  lean  and  big-boned,  and  with  a  very  red  face,  and 
close-cut  hair.  He  was  fond  of  my  father,  and  used  often 
to  come  in  the  evening  for  a  rubber.  He  became  my  in¬ 
structor  in  the  declensions,  the  conjugations, .and  the  rule 
Liher  Petri, 

Every  day  after  dinner  I  went  over  to  the  curd’s  house, 
into  his  little  back  parlor,  which  was  full  of  books,  and  the 
open  window  of  which  looked  out  upon  a  garden  shut  in 
with  high  walls,  and  full  of  pinks  and  stocks. 

“  Ah,  Jean  Paul  1  there  you  are,”  he  used^to  say :  ”  sit 
down  —  you  may  begin  to  repeat.” 

And  whilst  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  taking 
huge  pinches  of  snuff  from  his  box  which  lay  on  the  table, 
he  would  be  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  repeating  to 
me  now  and  then  — 

‘‘.Future  :  amabo,  amahis,  amabil —  1  shall  love,  thou  wilt 
love,  he  will  love.  Infinitive:  amare,  to  love.  Very  good, 
that  will  do.  Now  show  me  your  exercise.” 

Which  be  took,  and  looked  at,  and  then  said,  — 

‘‘  Very  good  indeed  ;  we  shall  get  on  now.  You  already 
know  the  first  two  rules :  Ludovicus  Rex,  Liber  Petri. 
That’s  right.  Now  we  must  take  the  next  rule,  Amo 
Deum,  and  then  the  next  after  that,  Implere  dolum  Vino,  to 
fill  the  cask  with  wine  —  wine  in  the  ablative  —  a  very  use¬ 
ful  rule,  as  you  will  see.” 

My  belief  is  that  he  was  thinking  of  something  else  all 
the  while. 

Then  he  would  dismiss  me  :  — 

‘‘  You  may  go  now,  Jean  Paul,  and  don’t  forget  to  present 
my  salutations  to  your  father  and  mother.” 

And  away  1  went.  This  is  the  way  I  learnt  Latin. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  the  village  that  I  went  to 
receive  lessons  from  monsieur  le  curd,  I  ^came  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  person ;  the  old  women  courtesied  to  me,  and 
looked  at  me  with  respectful  tenderness ;  the  report  ran 
abroad  that  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  seminary.  I  was 
saluted  and  called  “  Monsieur  Jean  Paul.”  And  even  my 
former  schoolfellows,  Gourdier  and  Dabsec,  were  impressed 
by  my  recent  accession  of  dignity. 

And  as  for  myself,  I  strutted  about,  and  put  on  a  grave 
countenance,  answerable  to  the  expectations  I  supposed 
the  public  formed  of  me ;  at  home  I  put  on  fatherly  airs, 
talking  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  as  if  they  looked  to  me 
for  protection  and  indulgence.  The  notion  of  acting  a  part 
was  coming  over  me ;  surely  acting  must  be  natural  to  men 
and  women,  in  order  to  put  on.  appearances  in  keeping 
with  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  public  opinion  of  others, 
and  to  judge  of  our  own  merit  through  them. 

This  bad  gone  on  more  than  a  year,  and  monsieur  le 
cure  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  my  improvement,  when  for 
the  first  time  the  question  was  opened  of  sending  me  to  the 
college  of  Saarstsidt,  which  conferred  bachelors’  degrees, 
with  the  help  of  which  you  may  carry  on  your  studies  fur¬ 
ther,  and  b^ome  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  judge,  or  a 
druggist,  or  a  functionary  in  the  state,  by  going  to  study  a 
few  years  more  at  Strastourg  or  elsewhere. 

My  parents  now  talked  of  nothing  else ;  and  as  it  was 
my  particular  business,  I  listened  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  all  that  was  being  said  upon  this  topic,  filling  my  imagi- 
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nation  with  all  the  joy  and  pleasure  which  I  took  it  for 
granted  would  be  at  my  own  disposal  at  college,  all  the 
wreaths  I  should  carry  on  —  according  to  monsieur  le  curb’s 
predictions  —  and  the  excellent  position  1  should  occupy  in 
the  end,  if  I  yielded  our  father’s  practice  to  Jean  Jacques, 
to  take  a  higher  rank  myself. 

All  this  seemed  to  me  as  plain  and  easy  as  eating  my 
breakfast.  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  others  besides  myself 
had  a  hankering  after  good  berths ;  that  it  took  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  struggling  to  attain  them,  during  the  whole 
of  which  there  would  have  to  be  plenty  of  lowing  and 
smiling  before  my  betters,  since  the  prizes,  instead  of  being 
urely  the  rewards  of  successful  competition,  are  often  won 
y  mediocrity  and  hypocrisy ;  and  that  crowds  of  disap¬ 
pointed  men  have  to  fall  into  the  rear  without  having  ob¬ 
tained  what  they  expected. 

My  father  and  mother  too  saw  only  the  best  side  of 
everything.  Their  plans  were  settled  by  the  autumn  of 
1834,  and  from  that  time  my  mother  could  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  my  outfit. 

My  father,  who  was  well  posted  up  in  the  ordinances 
and  statutes  aflectinir  Public  Instruction,  a  copy  of  which 
he  had  bought  at  Strasbourg,  told  us,  ‘‘  You  must  get  a 
cloth  coat  of  bleu  de  roi,  collar  and  facings  light  blue*  a 
waistcoat  and  trousers,  ditto  ;  two  pair  of  drawers,  a  blue 
jacket  for  undress,  two  pairs  of  sheets,  six  towels,  eight 
shirts,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  twelve  pairs  of  stockings 
—  six  of  worsted  and  six  of  cotton  or  thread  —  three  night¬ 
caps,  a  comb  and  a  hair-brush,  two  pairs  of  new  shoes, 
with  blacking,  and  blacking-brushes.  These  articles  you 
must  have,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  March  17,  1808, 
respecting  communal  colleges,  the  decrees  cf  November  16, 
1811,  the  statute  of  September  28,  1814,  the  royal  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1821,  the  circular  of  1823,”  etc.,  etc. 

He  had  studied  the  whole  thing  beforehand,  and  knew 
even  the  exact  number  of  buttons  required  lor  the  uniform. 
It  was  quite  a  state  transaction,  this  dressing  of  me  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regulation.  The  cloth  had  to  be  sent  for  from 
Saarstadt,  as  well  as  the  lining  and  the  buttons ;  and  then 
my  mother,  knowing  that  Blaise  Rigaud,  our  village  tailor, 
had  a  very  bad  habit  of  dropping  bits  of  cloth  into  his  bag, 
had  the  whole  weighed  before  nis  eyes  in  the  scales  in 
our  washhouse  —  buttons,  cloth,  lining,  thread,  and  all  — 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  whole  back  without  anv 
abstractions,  remnants  and  all.  I  never  saw  any  one  look 
so  sold  as  poor  Blaise  at  that  moment ;  he  hung  his  head 
down  like  an  old  fox  caught  in  a  snare  ;  he  said  nothing, 
but  no  doubt  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  cleverness  of 
women.  However,  as  work  was  scarce,  and  be  was  cer¬ 
tain  of  good  board  in  the  house,  and  even  a  glass  of  wine 
at  dinner,  he  set  to  work  in  the  large  parlor,  beginning  hj 
taking  my  measure,  and  cutting  out  the  cloth  with  his 
great  shears.  'Then  he  seated  himself  cross-legged  on  the 
table,  with  his  skein  of  thread  hanging  round  his  neck,  and 
began  to  drive  his  needle. 

The  whole  family,  great  and  small,  watched  him.  I  was 
always  close  by,  to  have  the  clothes  tried  on  as  fast  as  he 
went  on.  My  father  pursued  his  study  of  the  laws,  statutes, 
and  decrees. 

In  a  week,  this  principal  part  of  my  outfit  being  nearly 
ready,  Mdmoury,  the  shoemaker,  having  also  made  me  two 
good  pairs  of  strong  shoes  with  three  rows  of  nails,  and 
the  sempstress,  a  set  of  linen  shirts,  it  was  settled  that 
my  father  should  buy  me  a  regulation  cap  at  Monsieur 
Surloppe’s,  hatter  at  Saarstadt,  since  there  was  not  a  man 
at  Ricbepierre  who  was  capable  of  making  me  one  after 
the  regulation  pattern  of  1823.  When  the  clothes  had 
been  tried  on,  paid  for,  and  packed  in  the  old  family 
travelling  trunk,  my  father,  my  mother,  and  monsieur  le 
curd,  the  evening  before  my  departure,  after  supper 
delivered  me  a  long  sermon,  recommending  me  to  work 
hard,  to  fulfil  all  my  religious  duties,  not  to  forget  my 
prayers,  and  to  write*  home  at  least  twice  a  month ;  and 
the  next  day  early,  October  5,  1834,  in  the  midst  of  half 
the  village  gathered  together  to  wish  me  good  by,  my  old 
schoolfellows,  ragged  as  ever,  scattered  up  and  down 
amidst  the  crowd  —  our  old  Grisette  harnessed  to  the 
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char>i  bancs,  niy  father  and  I  seated  in  front,  and  my' 
trunk  behind  me  in  the  straw  —  the  whip  began  to  crack, 
and  we  prepared  for  our  start. 

My  mother  was  crying  ;  my  little  brothers  and  sisters 
were  stretching  out  their  arms  to  me ;  our  old  servant 
Babeld,  who  had  nursed  me  when  a  baby,  was  running 
after  me  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and  I  was  thinking 
how  extraordinary  were  all  these  demonstrations  of  grie^ 
as  I  was  going  away  for  my  own  good. 

From  Kichepierre  to  Saarstadt  is  a  journey  of  four 
leagues,  through  the  woods.  On  the  way,  here  you  see  a 
pond,  there  a  saw-pit ;  now  a  forest-house  half  hidden  with 
rocks  and  fir-trees,  then  it  is  a  woodman  returning  home 
with  bis  axe  over  his  shoulder,  or  a  Jewish  cattle-dealer 
bringing  his  cow  home  from  the  fair.  The  people  stand 
by  the  road-side  to  see  you  pass,  and  salute  you  with  a 
loud  good  morning.  Up  there  in  the  mountain  country, 
the  people  alwavs  speak  when  they  me  it;  and  such  meet¬ 
ings  are  few  and  far  between. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  dead  leaves  are  already 
covering  the  ground,  the  cattle  are  silently  roaming  through 
the  valleys,  and  this  loneliness  and  stillness  cause  a  feeling 
of  melancholy. 

My  father  did  not  speak.  At  times  he  gave  the  horse 
a  touch  with  the  end  of  his  whip,  and  we  quickened  our 
pace. 

About  eleven  we  reached  the  high  level  of  Hesse,  and 
the  town,  with  its  ancient  ramparts,  its  old  decaying 
towers,  its  church,  and  its  houses  of  red  sandstone,  came 
in  sight,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarre. 
In  twenty  minutes  we  were  entering  in  at  the  Vosges 
ate.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  the  old  moat,  now 
ivided  into  gardens,  and  the  guard-house  passing  rapidly 
by  me.  Our  coach  dived  in  under  the  gloomy  gateway, 
the  horse-hoofs  clattered  upon  the  pavement,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  notice  the  small  low  bouses,  but  neat  and  in 
even  lines,  when  our  char-h-bancs  stopped  in  a  large 
square,  in  front  of  the  Hdtel  de  I’Abondance,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  other  conveyances  —  diligences, 
market-carts,  travelling  carriages — crowding  the  archway, 
and  tranks  piled  up  against  the  walls. 

(To  bo  eoatinued.^ 


SAVAGE  WARFARE. 

BT  SAMUKL  WHITE  BAKER,  PACHA  AND  MA.TOR-GKN- 
ERAL  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

I  FEEL  it  is  somewhat  presumptuous  in  me  to  oiler  any 
remarks  on  military  matters,  not  having  had  the  profes¬ 
sional  education  of  a  military  man ;  but  the  honor  has  been 
thrust  upon  me,  and  I  appear  here  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  military  art  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  it  may  appear  a  li<;ht  matter  to  engage  in  war  against 
savages  who  are  armed  with  the  rude  weapons  of  barba¬ 
rism  and  are  furnished  with  fire-arms  of  the  worst  possible 
construction.  An  officer  who  has  been  educatecl  in  the 
rules  that  guide  the  movements  of  European  troops  might 
regard  with  contempt  an  enemy  wholly  without  education, 
and  whose  forces,  although  numerous,  are  apparently  de¬ 
void  of  organization,  and  resemble  at  the  first  glance  the 
uncertain  surging  of  a  mob.  There  cannot  be,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  greater  error  made  by  any  commander  than  to  re- 

f  ard  with  contempt  his  enemy,  savage  though  he  may  be. 
t  is  true  that  in  an  open  country  a  handful  of  disciplined 
troops  is  superior  to  a  host  of  armed  savages ;  but  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  natives  of  a  barbarous  coun¬ 
try  possess  many  advantages  which  in  some  measure  com¬ 
pensate  them  for  their  inferiority  of  weapons  and  their 
lack  of  military  education. 

The  African  savage  possesses,  in  the  first  place,  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  his  own  country ;  from  his  childhood 
he  has  run  naked  among  the  tangled  forests  and  gigantic 
grasses,  through  which  he  can  move  with  the  ease  and  al¬ 
most  the  celerity  of  a  wild  beast.  Like  the  animals  of  the 
forest  he  seeks  cover  at  the  first  approach  of  danger,  and 


the  jungle,  which  to  troops  in  uniform  is  almost  impenetra¬ 
ble,  is  to  the  native  warrior  a  retreat  that  shields  him  from 
all  dangers.  Thus  when  the  African  is  opposed  to  disci¬ 
plined  forces,  he  invariably  relies  upon  the  security  which 
is  offered  to  him  by  the  difficulties  of  his  own  country. 
His  tactics  of  attack  and  sudden  retreat  to  thick  covert  are 
exceedingly  annoying  to  European  troops.  There  is  sel¬ 
dom  a  chance  of  forcing  him  to  fight  in  the  open  field,  and 
his  loss  being  therefore  comparatively  light,  he  is  always 
ready  to  renew  his  attack  upon  the  first  opportunity.  Al¬ 
though  no  soldier  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  every  native  is  a  warrior.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  he  has  been  in  constant  practice  with 
the  lance  and  bow  and  arrow.  His  barbed  arrows,  fre¬ 
quently  poisoned,  do  fatal  service  at  a  distance  of  I'iO 
yards,  and  his  lance  is  thrown  with  great  force  and  precis¬ 
ion  up  to  40  yards,  and  will  fall  into  a  body  of  men  at  60 
yards’  distance.  The  common  musket  becomes  formidable 
when  slugs  are  used ;  and  although  all  these  savage  weap¬ 
ons  appear  ridiculous  when  compared  with  our  modern  in¬ 
ventions,  it  will  be  found  in  practice  that  in  close  fighting 
in  the  bush  and  grass  jungles  these  native  savages  should 
not  be  regarded  with  contempt. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  rule  with  but  few  exceptions, 
that  all  native  warfare  is  conducted  upon  the  principle  of 
surprise  allied  with  treachery.  They  will  employ  false 
guides  and  interpreters,  who,  having  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  European  enemy,  will  lead  the  troops  into  ambus¬ 
cades.  The  natives  will  spy  out  the  movements  of  the 
troops  from  the  tops  of  trees,  in  which  their  dark  boilies 
are  obscured.  ,  If  laxity  of  discipline  prevail,  the  stragglers 
will  be  cut  off  and  attacks  made  on  the  flank  and  rear. 
The  favorite  method  of  attack  is  during  the  night,  when 
darkness  reduces  the  danger  from  fire-arms.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions  the  natives  generally  halt  in  a  forest  or  in  the 
grass,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  camp  they  propose  to  at¬ 
tack.  Scouts  are  sent  forward  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  sentries  posted  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  The 
scouts,  perfectly  naked,  crawl  upon  their  hands  and  knees 
until  darkness  permits  them  to  approach  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  sentries.  They  then  advance  flat  upon  their 
bellies,  and  finally  retreat  with  their  information  to  the 
main  body  in  the  rear. 

According  to  circumstances,  the  attacking  force  now  ap¬ 
proaches  upon  their  hands  and  knees  ;  they  then  suddenly 
spring  upon  the  sentries,  and  with  wild  yells  rush  upon  the 
camp.  This  attack  will  be  extremely  dangerous  unless 
provided  against;  and  in  this  manner  they  have  frequently 
surprised  and  massacred  large  parties.  An  officer  com¬ 
manding  Eurofiean  troops  should  always  guard  against 
two  dangers  —  treachery  and  surprise.  The  strictest  dis¬ 
cipline  should  be  exercised,  and  great  care  taken  with  re¬ 
gard  to  sentries  and  patrolling.  On  no  account  should  na¬ 
tives,  even  though  friendly,  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
camp  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  but  their  weapons  should 
be  left  outside  in  charge  of  the  sentry.  A  fworite  moile  of 
attack  is  to  enter  the  camp  armed,  and  when  a  sufficient 
force  is  collected,  at  a  certain  signal  to  rush  upon  the  un¬ 
suspecting  troops.  1  have  known  whole  parties  of  slave- 
traders  killed  in  this  way. 

From  this  short  description  of  the  tactics  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  bush-fighting  must  at 
all  times  be  most  unsatisfactory  to  regular  troops.  They 
will  be  harassed  by  the  fatigue  of  marching,  in  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate,  and  by  night  attacks;  men  will  be  killed  and 
wounded  by  ambushes,  and  there  will  not  be  even  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  a  fair  stand-up  fight  in  the  open  field  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  troops.  From  an  experience  of  some 
years,  I  found  the  best  plan  of  carrying  on  a  native  war 
was  to  combine  native  tactics  with  the  general  movements 
of  European  troops.  Natives  never  expect  an  attack  to  be 
made  upon  them  on  their  own  principles.  Ambuscades 
may  be  met  with  ambuscades,  the  native  camp  may  he  car¬ 
ried  by  a  night  attack,  and  arrangements  may  be  made  to 
conceal  parties  of  men  in  a  long  Tine  with  short  intervals 
throughout  the  grass,  so  that  the  wily  natives  will  inevita¬ 
bly  fall  into  the  snare. 
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In  commencing  an  African  war  the  first  consideration  is  |  in  no  single  instance  have  they  ignited  the  roof  of  a  house, 
the  outfit  and  arms  best  sulapted  for  bush-fighting.  With  The  rapidity  of  their  speed  did  not  afford  sufficient  time 
few  exceptions  long-range  rifles  will  have  but  very  little  I  for  ignition.  This  important  defect  could  be  easily 
practice,  as  the  enemy  will  seldom  show  in  the  open.  I  remedied  by  the  application  of  the  explosive  system  pro- 
would  arm  only  one  company  in  each  regiment  with  rifles.  |  poeed. 

The  remaining  companies  should  carry  single-barrel,  j  Field  guns  will  be  of  little  use  in  the  bush,  owing  to  the 
breech-loader,  smoothbores  of  No.  10  calibre.  The  car-  j  great  difficulty  of  transport ;  and  explosive  rockets  will  be 
tridge  should  be  long  enough  to  contain  a  charge  of  6  :  much  more  serviceable.  The  only  use  of  guns  will  be  for  the 
drachms  of  powder,  with  one  No.  16  spherical  bullet,  and  i  defence  of  stations.  1  had  ten  guns  on  my  late  expedition, 
24  mould  shot  of  the  size  known  as  S.  S.  G.  A  short  !  with  bronze  barrels,  weighing  230  pounds,  but  having  no 
■word-bayonet,  or  broad-bladed  knife,  twelve  inches  in  means  of  transport  I  found  them  simply  a  useless  incum- 
length  of  blade,  should  be  fixed  upon  this  gun  as  upon  the  j  brance  in  marcning,  and  the  result  of  my  experience  leads 
Government  rifles.  This  knife  should  be  strong  and  sharp,  me  to  condemn  them  as  useless  for  actual  bush-marching 
but  without  the  crossguard,  which  will  be  an  unnecessary  in  Africa.  The  arms  required  are  explosive  rockets,  power- 
weight.  Such  knives  will  be  invaluable  in  camping  out,  ful  breech-loading  smoothbores,  with  a  bullet  together  with 

as  they  might  be  used,  if  necessary,  for  clearing  grass,  cut-  buckshot  for  bush-fighting,  and  rifles  for  long  ranges 

ting  poles  for  huts,  etc.  Guns  of  the  description  named  Every  man  should  also  carry  on  the  top  of  his  knapsack, 
will  be  far  preferable  to  rifles  when  fighting  in  the  bush  or  under  the  straps,  a  light  but  strong  axe  of  rather  soft 
grass  jungle.  The  No.  16  bullet  will  travel  a  long  range,  steel,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  sharpened  on  stone  or  with  a 
whilst  the  mould  shot  will  be  effective  at  150  yards,  and  file.  Hard-tempered  steel  will  chip  upon  the  hard  wood 

will  sweep  the  enemy  out  of  the  cover.  One  volley  from  a  of  tropical  countries.  The  success  of  an  expedition  will 

company  will  throw  2200  shot  and  bullet,  and  this  will  be  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  health  of  the  troops, 
irresistible  when  delivered  into  a  mass  of  men.  Should  the  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  troops  as  tne 
regiment  break  cover  and  advance  upon  open  ground,  a  possession  of  a  little  axe  by  which  the  men  could  cut  wood 

rifle  company  will  be  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers,  whilst  for  huts.  It  is  advisable  also  to  finish  as  far  as  possible 

another  company  of  rifles  will  protect  the  rear.  each  day’s  journey  in  one  march.  In  an  enemy’s  coun- 

Rockets,  I  have  found,  are  especially  valuable,  particu-  try  not  only  have  the  men  to  build  huts,  but  it  may  be 

larly  those  known  as  Hale’s  3-pounders,  which  really  necessary  to  protect  the  camp  by  a  strong  fence  of  thorns, 

weigh  5  lbs.  In  bush-fighting  the  object  of  the  rocket  so  that  it  could  not  be  stormed  by  a  sudden  rush  in  the 

should  be  to  try  the  jungle  before  the  troops  advance.  The  night.  This  entails  great  daily  labor,  and  cannot  be  easily 
forest  or  bush  may  conceal  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  who  accomplished  without  the  necessary  tools.  The  axe  will 
will  rush  upon  the  troops  when  passing  in  single  file,  or  thus  come  into  play,  and  the  sword-bayonets  will  be  most 
may  attack  them  on  the  flank  or  the  rear ;  but  a  few  rock-  useful  for  clearing  high  grass  from  the  neighborhood  of 
ets  fired  into  the  bush  at  a  low  angle,  so  as  to  ricochej,  and  the  camp  which  might  otherwise  harbor  the  enemy.  The 

a  few  others  fired  at  a  long  range,  so  as  to  explode  either  grass  will  furnish  roofing  for  huts  and  bedding  for  the  men. 

amongst  or  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  will  disperse  them.  My  black  soldiers’  kit  consisted  of  a  scarlet  flannel  shirt, 

A  common  practice  is  to  surround  troops  with  fire  when  white  Zouave  trousers,  gaiters,  and  sandals,  with  a  good 

marching  in  high  and  dry  grass  in  summer.  This  is  ex-  blanket  for  the  night.  No  tents  were  carried  on  the  march 

ceedinglv  dangerous  should  the  wind  be  high,  as  the  except  my  own,  which  I  soon  abandoned.  I  strongly 
flame  will  travel  six  miles  an  hour.  There  is  no  greater  recommend  light  marching  order  of  this  kind,  from  the 
exaggeration  than  on  the  subject  of  the  speed  at  which  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  trouble  and  delay  of 
fire  will  travel.  Pictures  will  be  found  in  Gatlin’s  works  packing  heavy  baggage  when  starting  beibre  daybreak, 
and  elsewhere  of  animals  travelling  at  full  speed  to  avoid  In  every  bush  country  silence  must  be  most  rigidly  en- 

the  fire  which  is  overtaking  them.  I  have  walked  before  forced  in  time  of  war,  and  the  multiplicity  of  baggage  is 

the  fire  when  there  has  been  a  very  high  wind,  and  I  have  certain  to  occasion  noise  and  chattering  among  the  carriers, 
never  seen  the  fire  travel  at  a  greater  speed  than  six  miles  which  may  alarm  the  enemy  when  secrecy  is  indispensable 
an  hour.  Therefore,  if  troops  should  be  surrounded  by  to  success.  Secrecy  and  rapidity  of  movement  are  the 
fire,  instead  of  losing  presence  of  mind,  there  will  be  first  elements  of  success  in  bush  warfare,  and  in  these 

plenty  of  time  to  clear  tne  grass  for  a  few  paces  in  front  qualities  unfortunately  the  African  natives  excel.  It  is 

and  set  it  on  fire  in  advance.  Should  the  grass  be  dry  therefore  necessary  to  employ  spies,  and  to  keep  in  pay, 
enough  to  burn,  on  no  pretence  should  troops  be  allowed  if  possible,  some  of  those  discontented  spirits  who  are  to 

to  enter  it  until  it  has  been  cleared  by  rockets  ;  or,  should  be  found  in  every  country,  and  who,  having  quarrelled 

an  enemy  be  in  the  grass,  it  should  ^  fired  by  rockets  far  with  their  own  people,  are  eager  to  turn  against  them, 
to  windward  of  them.  I  do  not  know 'whether  the  grass  They  must  keep  the  commanding  officer,  and  him  only,  in- 

in  the  Asbantee  county  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  formed  of  the  movements  and  intentions  of  the  enemy, 

the  centre  of  Africa ;  but,  if  so,  this  must  be  recollected  by  These  people  are  so  treacherous  and  clever  that  they 

whoever  happens  to  be  in  command.  There  had  been  a  would  engage  as  spies,  but  only  to  spy  those  who  engaged 

massacre,  a  verv  short  time  before  I  arrived  at  Fatiko,  of  them. 

every  individual  of  a  slave-traders’  party  when  marching  When  the  Khedive’s  expedition  reached  Gondokoro  it 
through  the  grass.  'The  natives  set  fire  to  the  grass,  and  comprised  a  military  force  of  1200  men.  'The  troops  were 
attacked  the  parties  from  ambush,  and  out  of  103  men  occupied  in  building  a  station  and  erecting  maeazines  for 
not  one  escaped.  the  vast  amount  of  stores  when  the  fiarre  war  broke  out. 

Whilst  attaching  extreme  importance  to  Hale’s  rockets.  This  tribe  bad  been  incited  by  the  slave-hunters  to  resist 
I  cannot  but  express  astonishment  that  the  “  three-pound  ”  the  expedition.  The  population,  which  was  very  warlike, 
rocket  should  be  rendered  almost  useless  by  the  absence  numbered  about  1,500,000,  and  they  entered  into  an 

of  explosive  qualities.  The  rocket,  weighing  5  pounds  (the  alliance  with  a  neighboring  tribe,  with  which  they  bad 

so-called  3-pounder),  should  be  carried  beneath  the  straps  lately  been  at  war,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  joint 

of  a  soldier’s  knapsack  on  the  march.  It  is  invaluable  when  attack  upon  the  station,  the  only  protection  for  which  yet 

troops  are  making  a  night  attack,  when  it  is  most  weari-  existing  was  a  slight  fence  of  thorns.  Out  of  two  regiments 
some  to  employ  native  carriers,  and  very  uncertain,  as  they  I  formed  a  perfect  corps  (f  elite,  amongst  whom,  by  the 
might  run  away  in  the  dark.  This  rocket  should  explode  force  of  example  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  code  of 
with  a  bursting  charge  of  at  least  1  oz.  of  strong  powder,  honor,  I  produced  an  admirable  esprit  de  cons.  This  little 
and  upon  bursting  it  should  scatter  inextinguishanle  fire-  band  of  lorty-eight,  which  I  called  “  The  Forty  Thieves,” 
balls  that  will  continue  burning  for  at  least  one  minute,  was  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  and  with  them  I  held  a 
This  would  produce  the  ne  plus  ultra  for  bosh- fighting,  for  separate  station  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  main  station 
two  or  three  rockets  will  suffice  to  shell  out  a  stockade.  I  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

have  used  Hale’s  rockets  throughout  the  Barre  war,  and  At  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  an  attack  was  made 
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apon  the  chief  station.  The  sentries  had  challenged  and 
hsd  fired  at  the  sneaking  scouts,  and  the  natives  then  used 
all  their  tactics  to  de^'cive  the  troops.  At  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile  their  drums  and  horns  were  sounded  ;  in 
the  mean  time  their  main  body  was  still  advancing  stealthily 
in  the  darkness,  until  suddenly  they  made  a  rush  upon  the 
station.  Under  the  heavv  fire  of  the  garrison  they  were 
lepulsed ;  but  this  attack  was  the  signal  for  general 
hostilities  throughout  the  country.  I  arranged  strong 
parties  of  patrols  —  nevertheless  every  night  was  disturbed 
by  the  firing  of  the  sentries  upon  the  enemy’s  scouts.  1 
entrenched  the  camp  at  headquarters,  and  constructed  a 
fort  at  my  own  private  station,  with  ditches  and  earth¬ 
works.  I  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  night  attacks. 
I  posted  small  parties  of  five  men  each  evening  under 
cover  of  the  white  anthills,  or  any  other  cover  that  could 
be  found.  In  this  manner  I  guarded  every  approach  to 
the  station  outside  the  beat  of  the  patrols  where  tne  enemy 
would  never  expect  a  guard.  For  this  night  work  1  sub- 
ifituted  for  the  Sniders,  muskets  with  eight  buckshot 
rammed  down  above  the  bullet.  Nothing  could  be  more 
gnccessful.  The  natives  came  unawares  upon  the  guards, 
who  were  thus  concealed,  and,  as  the  positions  were 
changed  every  night,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  advance 
without  being  entrapped.  Several  of  the  natives  were 
abot;  one  was  captured  and  hanged  on  a  tree  on  the 
following  morning  as  a  warning  to  the  rest,  and  in  a 
ibort  time  not  one  native  dared  to  disturb  the  camp. 

Finally  I  started  with  450  men,  and  passing  through  the 
Barre  district  into  the  open  country  there  was  some  sharp 
work  for  the  Sniders  for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  natives 
took  to  the  mountains  and  forests.  Hence  1  determined 
to  go  to  explore  not  only  the  open  country,  but  the  bush 
to  which  the  enemy  had  retreated  with  their  cattle  and 
supplies.  This,  although  very  dense  in  some  places, 
would  usually  allow  the  advance  of  skirmishing  parties.  I 
would  suggest  that  an  advance  through  the  bush  should 
always  ^  conducted  by  three  lines  of  skirmishers,  each 
distant  from  the  other  about  twenty  yards.  The  skir¬ 
mishers  forming  the  first  line  should  be  only  a  man’s  length 
apart;  the  rear  rank  will  form  a  protection,  whilst  the 
second  line  can  if  necessary  face  about  and  support  either 
the  front  or  the  rear  rank,  whichever  happens  to  be 
attacked.  In  this  way  I  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
whom  I  had  to  encounter  from  their  hiding-places,  and  I 
captured  their  cattle  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  men  dur¬ 
ing  a  month’s  campaign. 

Upon  returning  to  headquarters  I  found  it  necessary  to 
commence  operations  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile. 
I  had  brought  twenty-one  Arab  horses  from  Cairo ;  and 
I  would  remark  that  wherever  the  country  would  admit  of 
cavalry  operations  they  should  be  always  employed  against 
savages.  In  the  portions  of  Africa  which  I  have  visited, 
the  natives  have  an  extraordinary  fear  of  horses,  which, 
to  them,  are  strange  and  dangerous  animals.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  charged  with  four  or  five  horses,  and  once  with 
only  three,  and  have  dispersed  large  numbers  of  natives 
and  captured  their  cattle.  Horses  are  invaluable,  and 
when  used  up  by  hard  work  or  sickness  will  more  than 
have  earned  their  cost  The  Barre  campaign  had  so  far 
raised  the  prestige  of  the  Snider  company  that  their  very 
appearance  on  &e  west  bank  of  the  river  was  sufficient 
to  overawe  the  enemy.  My  force  had  been  reduced  by 
the  return  to  Khartoum  of  600  men  and  officers.  These 
people  were  discontented,  as  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
I.  e.,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  was  hateful  to  them ; 
many  of  the  men  were  also  suffering  from  severely  ulcer¬ 
ated  legs.  Many  of  the  black  troops  who  remained  had 
served  with  Marshal  Bazaine  in  Mexico,  and  were  far 
superior  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers. 

rhe  very  sight  of  a  red  shirt,  that  being  the  garment 
worn  by  the  Snider  company,  being  sufficmnt  to  dismay 
the  natives,  I  dressed  all  my  troops  in  the  same  way.  I 
pushed  on  towards  the  equator,  intending  to  purge  the 
new  territory  of  the  slave  hunters,  who  numbered  about 
1100  men,  and  who  were  mostly  Arabs  of  the  Soudan. 
There  were  also  many  black  soldiers  who  bad  deserted 


from  the  Government  in  Khartoum,  and  had  settled  in  the 
employ  of  a  firm  entitled  Agad  and  Co.,  which  alone  em¬ 
ployed  2500  slave-hunters  in  Central  Afi'ica.  These  1100 
men  were  armed  with  rifles,  muskets,  double-barrelled 
guns,  and  were  officered  in  imitation  of  the  regular  troops. 
They  had  endeavored  to  excite  the  natives  against  uie 
Government,  though  in  some  cases  unsuccessfully,  through¬ 
out  the  Upper  Nile  countries. 

Arrived  at  the  extreme  limits  of  navigation  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  cataracts,  in  N.  fat.  4°  38',  I  found 
it  impossible  to  make  friends  with  the  natives.  1  there¬ 
fore  left  the  ships  with  150  men  in  charge  of  them,  and 
started  with  100  men  for  the  country  of  the  Ixibord,  there 
to  hire  transport  and  carriers  to  bring  up  the  baggage  from 
Gondokoro.  From  that  point  the  whole  of  the  expedition 
for  the  annexation  of  Central  Africa  and  the  suppression 
of  slavery  numbered  only  212  picked  men.  For  four  days 
1  marched  with  the  1 00  men  whom  I  took  with  me  through 
the  Lobore  country  without  a  shot  being  fired ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  a  general  attack  had  been  made  upon  the 
vessels,  the  Egyptian  officer  in  command  having  of  course 
neglected  all  the  orders  that  were  given  him,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  severe  contest  resulting  from  disgraceful  mis¬ 
management  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed. 

My  journey  from  Lobore  to  Fatiko  (N.  lat  3®  1'),  and 
thence  to  Masindi  (N.  lat.  1°45'),  the  capital  of  Unyoro  — 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  all  my  men  and  to 
bring  up  the  garrison  and  slaughter  them  on  the  way  —  I 
have  described  elsewhere. 

From  Masindi  I  travelled,  accompanied  by  Lady  Baker 
on  foot,  with  my  little  force  for  seven  days,  during  the 
whole  of  which  there  was  almost  incessant  fighting  with 
the  ambushed  enemy,  in  frightful  jungles  of  grass  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  dense  forests.  By  the 
greatest  care  during  the  march,  and  by  the  strict  discipline 
of  my  little  force  of  only  100  men,  I  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  enemy  upon  every  occasion  without  any  great  loss  on 
my  side. 

1  formed  an  alliance  with  Kionga,  a  cousin  and  enemy 
of  the  late  King,  and  proclaimed  him  as  the  representative 
of  the  Government.  I  then  returned  to  Fatiko,  ninety- 
three  miles  distant  from  the  new  stockade  I  had  formed 
in  Rionga’s  country,  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  whom,  fortunately,  I  found  all  safe.  Here  a  final 
attack  was  made  upon  the  expedition  by  the  slave-hunters, 
who,  however,  were  utterly  routed  with  great  loss,  and 
from  that  time  the  whole  of  the  natives  continued  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  to  h^  the  expedition,  and  slavery 
was  entirely  suppressed.  The  whole  country  was  peace¬ 
ful  and  prosperous  when  I  left,  and  I  established  a  corn 
tax  with  the  greatest  success  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
soldiers. 

In  giving  this  somewhat  imperfect  description  of  a  few 
incidents  out  of  tfie  many  that  have  happened  during  the 
late  expedition,  I  do  it  without  the  sligntest  presumption, 
trusting  that  out  of  so  much  debris  of  matter  the  military 
profession  may  perhaps  find  one  or  two  grains  worthy  of 
collecting. 


NOTE  RELATING  TO  THE  STORY  OF  “THE 
MISSING  BILLS:  AN  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY.’’* 

Havixo  found  ourselves  quite  unable  to  send  a  separate 
reply  to  every  correspondent  who  has  desired  further  in¬ 
formation  concerning  this  story,  we  subjoin,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  generally,  the  substance  of  such  replies  as 
we  would  have  desired  to  send.  Our  numerous  corre¬ 
spondents  on  this  sulfiect  may,  we  think,  be  separated  into 
three  divisions :  1.  Those  who  are  satisfied  that  there 
was  nothing  supernatural  in  the  occurrences  at  all,  and 
who  rather  reproach  us  for  publishing  the  case  without  a 
prote.st  against  its  being  credible  as  narrated.  2.  Those 
who  would  like  to  have  more  particulars  concerning  the 
apparitions ;  some,  apparently  in  a  sceptical  spirit,  desir- 
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iog  to  institute  a  crosK-examinatiun  of  the  witnesses,  while 
otners  are  manifestly  anxious  for  minor  details  of  a  matter 
in  which  they  -fed  deep  interest.  3.  Those  who.  entirely 
accepting  the  narrative  as  it  stands,  desire  us  to  say 
whether  such  and  such  a  point  may  not  have  been  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted,  as  that  point  alone  is  wanting  to  bring 
the  story  into  harmony  with  what  happened  to  their  grand¬ 
mothers  or  other  members  of  their  families. 

To  the  first  class,  who  contend  that  if  Mr.  Lathom  had 
not  dreamed  a  dream  there  would  have  been  no  pother 
about  the  matter,  and  who  desire  us  to  say  honestly 
whether  it  isn’t  certain  that  the  young  man  had  a  dream, 
—  perhaps  remarkable,  but  still  simply  a  dream,  —  we  can 
only  reply  that  Mr.  Lathom  himself,  who  is  certainly  the 
best  evidence  on  this  point,  would  never  for  a  moment 
allow  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  dream.  He  was 
often  enough  asked,  it  seems,  by  those  whom  he  allowed  to 
question  him  on  the  subject,  whether  he  could  be  certain 
mat  ho  was  awake,  and  his  replies  were  always  distinctly 
in  the  affirmative.  This,  we  know,  will  hardly  satisfy’ 
some  people,  who  would  deny  other  people  senses  at  all, 
when  those  senses  presume  to  reveal  anything  which  is  at 
variance  with  certain  crotchets.  The  objections  are  a 
complete  justification  of  the  silence  which  Mr.  Lathom  and 
Mr.  Waddington  agreed  to  maintain  immediately  after  the 
events. 

The  second  division  appear  to  forget  that  there  no  longer 
exist  means  of  probing  the  testimony’,  except  so  far  as 
some  of  the  questions  now  asked  were  anticipated  in  family 
conversations.  We  can’t  say  how  far  Mr.  Lathom  may 
have  kicked  the  packet  along  the  floor,  or  whether  he  may 
not  have  first  encountered  it  at  some  distance  from  the 
spot  where  his  visitant  vanished.  We  don’t  know  what  he 
had  for  supper,  or  whether  he  supped  at  all.  He  certainly 
did  not  chew  opium  in  his  later  days,  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  he  ever  did  so ;  correspondents  who  speak  of 
this  “  well  known  Eastern  practice”  should  consider  that 
the  habits  of  Australia  and  of  China  are  very  dissimilar, 
although  both  countries  are  in  the  East.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  the  bills  so  mysteriously 
discovered,  after  a  certain  number  of  months  or  days, 
turned  to  tinder  or  rags;  and  certainly  Mr.  Lathom,  as  he 
grew  old  and  rich,  expressed  not  the  slighte.«t  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  he  had  received  an  uncanny  loan,  repayment  of 
which  was  likely  to  be  exacted  :  on  the  contrary,  he  looked 
forward  to  the  grave  as  the  only  bed  where  he  could  be  at 
rest — the  only  place  where  he  could  lay  down  an  intoler¬ 
able  burden  of  care.  The  belief  of  his  relatives  is,  that 
he  did  not  at  all  in  his  mind  connect  Probity  Burdon  with 
the  spectre  until  months  after  its  appearance.  No  reason 
can  be  given  for  the  6gure  not  looking  towards  Robert, 
nor  for  its  bearing  a  lamp,  which  our  correspondents  are 
probably  right  in  supposing  that  it  might  have  dispensed 
with,  it  having,  no  doubt,  other  means  of  seeing  its  way. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  seize  the  mysterious  lady,  no 
thought  of  clasping  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  which  caused 
her  to  vanish :  we  have  not  the  least  authority  for  saying 
that  she  would  have  remained  and  spoken  if  she  had  been 
more  delicately  dealt  with,  and  if  profane  language  had 
not  been  used.  Mr.  Lathom  was  brought  up  sharply  by 
his  nose  coming  into  contact  with  the  wall,  or  sometning 
that  stood  against  the  wail,  and  too  disconcerted  to  say  ex¬ 
actly  how  things  happened  about  that  minute.  The  Jew 
cannot  possibly  be  alive  now,  unless  he  writes  wandering 
before  his  name.  Whether  he  let  fall  his  mantle  on  any 
one  who  could  throw  light  on  the  strange  story,  our  con¬ 
tributor  does  not  know.  It  is  not  known  who  received  the 
rent  for  the  Jew’s  house  after  Lathom  left  it,  which  he  did 
soon  after  he  heard  of  Probity’s  death :  it  has  long  been 
pulleil  down,  and  a  railway  runs  over  the  site. 

Replying  to  inquirers  of  the  third  kind,  we  say,  once  for 
ail,  that  no  agent  of  ours  has  been  grubbing  in  the  muni¬ 
ment-room  of  any  family,  old  or  new.  If  the  writer  of  any. 
particular  letter  insinuating  a  charge  of  this  kind  could 
but  see  the  letters  of  other  writers,  he  would  be  convinced 
that  there  is  oftentimes  a  strong  likeness  between  ghostly 
legends,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  able  to  tell  one 


[February  21, 

without  pirating  from  his  archives.  The  gentleman  whose 
great-aunt  followed  a  ghost  into  the  woods,  and  came  back 
with  her  shoes  and  dress  smeared  with  red  clay,  which 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  the  whereabouts  of  one  of  the 
richest  iron-mines  in  the  country,  has  had  no  wrong  done 
him.  And  we  do  not  admit  even  resemblance  to  our  story 
in  the  case  where  a  gentleman  was  commanded  by  an  ap- 
parition  to  marry  a  supposed  poor  girl,  who  turned  out 
afterwards  to  be  a  great  heiress.  Dr.  Smollett  is  more 
likely  to  have  invaded  the  secrets  of  this  last  family  than 
ourselves,  for  he  does  distinctly  make  an  apparition  order 
Commodore  Trunnion  to  “  turn  out  and  be  spliced,  or  lie 

still  and  be - ;  ”  on  which  occasion  it  was  the  spirit, 

and  not  the  ghost-seer,  that  was  a  little  forcible  in  the 
mode  of  expression.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  there 
was  no  peculiar  odor  in  the  apartment,  no  noise  as  of  wav¬ 
ing  wings,  and  the  ghost  did  nol  raise  its  arm  with  a  warn¬ 
ing  gesture  before  disappearing.  So  far  was  Lathom  from 
feeling  horror  or  even  a  shudder,  that  he  distinctly  noted 
how  much  more  calmly  he  bore  the  sight  than  he  thought 
possible.  In  short,  not  one  of  the  additional  incidents 
suggested  to  us  belongs  to  our  story. 

And  here  our  notice  might  end,  were  it  not  that  from 
among  the  stories  sent  us  as  resembling  ours,  we  have  been 
so  much  struck  with  three,  that  we  think  our  readers  also 
I  might  like  to  know  the  outlines  of  them. 

The  first  occurred  about  twenty  years  since  to  an  officer 
of  the  army,  who  is  still  alive.  He  had  arrived  at  a  station 
on  the  South  American  continent,  and  taken  possession  of 
a  one-storied  house,  his  official  residence.  Soon  he  found 
it  to  be  a  subject  partly  of  perplexity  and  partly  of  jesting 
at  the  mess,  that  the  last  oixupant  (indeed  we  believe  sev¬ 
eral  former  occupants)  of  the  house  had  been  troubled  by 
the  visits  of  an  apparition,  supposed  to  be  a  young  lady 
who  died  there  many  years  before.  Of  course  he  was  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  pleasure  that  was  in  store  for  him  ;  but 
the  prospect  did  not  alarm  him  much  ;  and  as  time  wore 
on,  and  he  remained  unmolested,  he  was  very  indifferent 
about  the  matter,  and  had  a  cheerful  answer  to  make  al¬ 
ways  to  them  who  bantered  him  about  the  ghost.  So  far, 
go^  ;  but  his  tribulation  was  coming.  He  retired  to  rest 
one  night  in  the  rainy  season,  as  serene  as  ever,  and  tank 
off  to  sleep  as  a  young  fellow  with  a  clear  conscience  would 
do.  But  a  tropical  rain  descending  on  the  shingles  of  bis 
roof  rudely  disturbed  his  slumber.  He  woke  up,  heard 
the  rain,  wished  it  at  —  well,  perhaps  at  Jericho,  if  there 
happened  to  be  a  drought  in  the  Holy  Land  at  that  time 
—  and  turned  over  with  the  resolve  of  going  to  sleep  again 
in  spile  of  the  deluge  and  its  din.  But  as  he  formed  this 
resolution,  he  was  aware  of  a  gentle  light  in  the  chamber, 
and,  looking  forth  from  his  bed,  he  saw,  much  as  Mr. 
Lathom  did,  a  female  figure,  shrouded  and  bearing  a  lamp, 
passing  across  the  room.  For  a  second  or  two  he  lay  as¬ 
tonished  ;  then,  as  the  legend  of  the  house  occurred  to 

him,  he  sprang  from  the  bed,  exclaiming  “ - ’s  ghost  by 

- .”  The  figure  eluded  him,  and  the  light  disappeared. 

He  felt  his  way  back  to  bed  and  calmly  slept  again  ;  at 
which  he  was  much  surprised,  as  he  never  thought  himself 
able  to  bear  such  a  sight  without  being  strongly  affected 
by  it.  'The  thing  told  upon  him  afterwards,  though,  and 
he  had  to  get  leave  of  absence  and  make  a  short  excursion 
to  get  rid  of  the  effects. 

The  second  narrative  we  shall  give  entire,  exactly  as  it 
cached  us  : — 

Thuklebtone  Rectory,  Kingbbridge,  1 
Devonshire,  \Ath  Novetnber,  1878.) 

To  the  Editor  of  Blacktcood'e  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir, —  A  friend  of  mine  has  just  sent  me  this 
month’s  number  of  your  magazine,  —  and  yesterday  I  read 
in  it  an  interesting  little  story  called  “  The  Missing  Bills: 
an  Unsolved  Mystery.”  Had  it  not  been  prefaced  by 
an  assurance  of  its  truth,  and  a  hint  that  what  sometimes 
seems  supernatural  may  not  be  so,  I  should  have  passed  it 
over  as  a  pleasing  fiction ;  but  while  awake  during  the 
dark  hours  of  this  morning,  recalling  it  to  my  mind,  its 
circumstances  seemed  rather  to  bring  the  story  within  the 
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bounds  of  solution,  —  at  all  events,  of  possibility,  —  ex* 
traordinary  as  they  were. 

An  honest  and  industrious  young  man,  the  son  of  a 
farreon,  who  in  former  days  had  conferred  a  great  obliga¬ 
tion  on  a  Jew,  had  the  loan  of  that  Jew’s  house  for  a 
period,  accompanied  with  a  promise  that  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  repay  the  obligation  he  bad  received  —  in  some  wav. 
The  young  man,  in  course  of  business,  became  involved  in 
great  ditliuulties,  and  applied  to  a  friend  in  Australia, 
whose  daughter  he  was  probably  to  marry,  for  some  money, 
which,  if  it  arrived  in  time,  would  save  him  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  money,  in  bills,  was  sent  at  once ;  but,  for 
safety’s  sake,  these  bills  were  made  out  in  triplicate,  and 
each  packet  was  directed  in  rather  a  singular  manner,  but 
all  exactly  the  same.  The  bearer  of  the  first  packet, 
named  Karl  Muller,  was  wrecked,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  lost ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  packet  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer  found  its  way  in  a  mysterious  manner  to  the 
floor  of  the  bedroom  in  which  the  youn^  man  slept  in  the 
Jew’s  house,  just  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  his  pecuniary 
difficulties.  The  young  man  that  same  night  believed,  or 
dreamed,  that  he  saw  an  apparition;  that  he  jumped  out 
of  bed,  and  struck  his  foot  against  a  packet  on  the  floor. 
The  idea  was  so  vivid  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
t  dream  ;  and  to  his  surprise,  on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning,  he  saw  the  packet  on  the  floor. 

Now,  from  what  is  said  in  the  end  of  the  story,  it  ap- 
ears  that  this  Karl  Muller  was  an  acquaintance  of  the 
ew,  and  that  a  man  of  that  very  name  bad  died  in  that 
ume  town  to  which  the  Jew  had  gone  (Frankfort,  I  think 
the  name  was,  but  your  magazine  has  lefl  this  house 
Dow) ;  that  he  had  lived  there  many  years,  and  had  be¬ 
gun  to  reside  there  at  the  same  time  as  a  boat  with  three 
men  saved  from  a  wreck  had  come  in  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  one  of  whom  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been.  Now  the  Jew  was  quite  aware  of  his  young  friend’s 
difficulties,  and,  a  few  days  before,  had  written  to  assure 
bin  that  he  was  greatly  interested  in  his  circumstances, 
and  solemnly  promising  him  that  all  should  come  right. 
Is  it  impossible  that  Karl  Muller,  supposed  to  have  been 
lost,  may,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  have  given  sanction  to 
that  supposition,  and  have  gone  to  his  friend  at  Frankfort; 
but  feeling  that  ruin  might  be  the  consequence  to  an  inno¬ 
cent  person  —  a  friend,  too,  of  the  .Jew’s  —  if  the  packet 
he  was  intrusted  with  missed  its  destination  at  the  time  it 
should  have  reached  it,  is  it  not  probable  that  he  con¬ 
sulted  his  friend  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and  that 
the  Jew,  perhaps  knowing  something  about  his  own  house 
that  others  did  not,  and  perhaps  having  an  able  confeder¬ 
ate  (  I  think  there  was  something  said  about  a  clock  maker 
who  repaired  a  clock  in  that  room  the  day  before),  con¬ 
trived  that  the  packet  should  be  made  to  reach  the  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  Y  1  think  I  could  contrive  such 
a  thing  myself.  We  know  what  conjurers  do  with  horse¬ 
hair  ;  and  if  any  movement  of  bedclothes  detached  a 
packet  from  the  top  of  the  clock,  the  noise  of  its  fall  might 
ID  a  dream  be  connected  with  a  great  many  extraordinary 
ideas. 

As  for  the  bearer  of  the  second  packet  believing  that 
the  mysteriously  found  one  was  the  very  one  he  was  in¬ 
trusted  with,  owing  to  the  number  marked  on  it,  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  supposing  he  was  simply  mistaken ; 
and  his  mistake  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  have 
attracted  his  attention,  but  that  he  really  believed  his 
packet  was  marked  with  the  number  it  should  have  been 
marked  with.  I  should  like  much  to  know  if  the  writer 
of  the  story  agrees  with  me..  However,  I  don’t  know  that 
I  should  have  written  this  to  you,  were  it  not  for  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  knowledge  I  possess,  and  for  the  truth 
of  which  I  can  vouch,  of  another  story  perhaps  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  —  an  episode  in  the  life  of  my  father,  and  which 
I  have  often  heard  my  mother  relate  —  though,  to  be  sure, 
I  cannot  sprinkle  it  judiciously  with  a  ghost  and  a  love 
storv  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  without  a  little  touch 
of  tne  latter.  I  have  already  scribbled  so  much,  that  I 
believe  I  must  take  it  for  granted  you  will  not  publish  it ; 
yet  an  old  friend  of  mine  told  me  the  other  day,  when  we 


were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  Providence,  that  1  ought 
not  to  keep  such  a  tale  unknown.  1  will  therefore  jot  it 
down. 

In  the  year  1807,  my  father  (Captain  Courtenay  Ilbert 
of  the  Artillery)  was  ordered  to  take  troops  to  Quebec; 
and  in  those  days  the  Government  was  not  very  particular 
sometimes  with  regard  to  the  seaworthiness  —  so  1  have 
been  led  to  believe — and  proper  provisioning  of  troop¬ 
ships.  My  father  was  a  young  married  man  then,  and  had 
his  wife,  with  an  infant,  on  board,  so  that  the  voyage  was 
a  matter  of  anxiety.  Just  as  they  neared  the  Gulf  of 
Newfoundland,  a  passing  ship  hailed  the  Thames  trans¬ 
port,  in  which  my  father  was ;  and  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
in  the  few  wonls  that  passed  about  their  position,  said 
that  “  of  course  they  had  with  them  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.”  On  the  captain  of  the  Thames  replying 
that  he  had  not,  the  observation  of  the  other  captain  was, 
“  Then  if  you  get  safe  to  Quebec  your  lives  are  given  to 
you  I”  The  Thames  soon  got  into  difficulties,  owing  to 
the  fogs,  and  more  than  once  narrowly  escaped  being 
wrecked.  Provisions  were  falling  very  short  also. 

One  day  they  observed,  at  a  little  distance  from  them, 
a  dark  object,  which,  on  nearing,  they  perceived  to  be  an 
abandoned  vessel.  My  father  and  his  subaltern  (the  late 
Major-General  Hardinge),  and  a  sergeant,  took  the  boat  to 
examine  her,  and  went  on  board.  They  found  that  she  had 
been  scuttled;  but  going  out  of  the  cabin,  one  of  the 
party  kicked  the  door  of  a  sort  of  cupboard  more  open 
than  it  was,  and  saw  some  litter.  There  were  three  things 
—  an  old  wig,  an  old  Bible,  and  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  This  was  not  supernatural,  but  it  was  what 
we  will  term  providential.  This  soon  set  thq  Thames  right 
in  its  bearings.  However,  as  the  provisions  were  short,  as, 
soon  after,  they  were  passing  an  island,  my  father  and 
others  thought  they  might  as  well  take  the  boat  and  rec¬ 
tify  their  commissariat  a  little,  if  they  could.  The  island 
was  called  Percy,  in  Gaspe  Bay,  and  they  found  its  popu¬ 
lation  was  merely  a  few  Irish  people,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  named  Phelim  O’Flinn.  They  were  living  in  rather 
a  primitive  manner;  but  on  my  father’s  asking  Phelim 
O’Flinn  if  he  could  possibly  render  them  any  assistance 
regarding  food,  he  immediately  collected  all  he  could, 
chiedy  bread  and  such  things  as  would  be  acceptable. 
When  my  father  asked  him  what  he  should  pay  him  for  them, 
his  answer  was  that  “  he  was  not  the  man  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  distress;”  and  refused  to 
accept  any  money  at  all.  When  he  heard,  however,  that 
my  father  was  going  to  be  stationed  at  Quebec,  be  said  it 
was  just  possible  he  might  have  to  go  there  some  day,  and 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  my  father  was  still  at  Quebec, 
he  would  make  so  bold  as  to  come  and  see  him. 

Many  months  after  this,  one  dark  night  after  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  it  was  my  father’s  turn,  as  captain  of  the 
guard,  to  go  round  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  with  a  ser¬ 
geant  and  twenty  men,  —  the  sergeant,  with  a  lantern, 
marching  first,  my  father  rather  behind  the  others.  He 
kicked  something  with  his  foot,  and  as  the  ground  was 
even  with  snow  he  was  surprised,  and  desired  the  sergeant 
to  step  back  with  the  lantern.  It  was  &  large  pocket-book, 
and  in  it  he  perceived  there  were  many  dollar-notes,  and 
to  a  large  amount  —  more  than  a  hundred  pounds’  worth, 
I  believe.  Looking  for  the  name  of  the  owner,  he  read 
inside  the  cover  the  words,  “  Phelim  O’Flinn,  Percy, 
Gaspe  Bay,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.”  Of  course  my  father, 
the  next  morning,  made  every  inquiry  he  could  for  any 
one  of  that  name,  but  for  a  great  part  of  the  day  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  in  his  search  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  —  Lower  Town,  as  I  believe  it  was 
called  —  looking  in  at  a  large  sort  of  cellar,  there  he  saw 
Phelim  O'Flinn  sitting  on  a  cask  —  the  picture  of  misery 
and  despondency.  He  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  him 
how  he  could  possibly  come  to  Quebec  and  not  come  and 
see  him,  as  he  had  promised.  “  Ah,  sir  I  ”  said  the  poor 
man,  “  I  am  heart-broken.  Yesterday  I  arrived  at  Quebec 
from  home  —  for  I  had  come  up  to  get  the  things  required 
for  my  daughter’s  marriage  —  her  furniture  and  other 
things;  and  1  had  brought  up  all  the  money  we  had  saved. 
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I  met  some  fellow-countrvmen,  who  were  very  kind  to  me 
and  very  hospitable.  We  were  very  meny  last  evening, 
and  we  thought  we  would  take  a  walk  round  the  garrison. 
In  the  walk  I  lost  my  pocket-book  that  contained  all  my 
money,  and  now  I  must  go  back,  and  my  poor  girl  must 
remained  unmarried.”  My  father  then  produced  the 
pocket-book,  telling  him  he  had  found  it.  Phelim  O’Flinn 
dropped  on  his  knees,  and  thanked  God. 

1  Mlieve  I  have  told  you  the  story  in  the  very  words 
used,  or  almost  exactly  the  words  —  remembering  so 
well  the  words  in  which  I  have  so  often  heard  my  mother 
relate  them:  and  I  well  remember  when  I  was  a  boy, 
the  old  sergeant’s  wife  showing  me  the  Bible  that  was 
found  in  the  deserted  vessel,  with  the  chart  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  This  story,  then,  may  certainly  be 
placed  in  the  class  termed  providential;  and  I  believe 
apparent  interpositions  of  divine  providence  are  often 
happening  in  the  world,  especially  to  such  as  poor  Phe¬ 
lim  O'Fliun,  whose  first  ejaculation  was  to  thank  God. 
Not  that  1  think  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  happen 
have  any  very  great  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
account  of  them.  They  may  be  intended  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  those  whom  God  sees  to  be  rather  inclined  to 
weakness;  not  for  such  as  those  whose  lot  will  be  the 
most  glorious  in  a  future  state.  For  instance,  the  three 
who,  in  the  face  of  the  fiery  furnace,  could  say :  “  Our 
God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  and  lie  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine  hand,  0 
king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we 
will  not  serve  thy  gods ;  ”  —  and  for  a  reward  and  testi¬ 
mony  to  their  faith  and  trust  so  strong,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  others  who  had  it  not,  God  did  then  and  there  inter¬ 
pose.  Yours  faithfully,  Perkorinf.  A.  Ilbert. 

The  third  story  (without  the  writer’s  address,  though  he 
asks  for  an  answer)  has  the  Limerick  post-mark ;  and 
although  it  has  something  in  common  with  “  The  Missing 
Bills,”  as  exhibiting  a  spirit  moving  matter,  yet  there  is 
not  sufficient  similarity  to  suggest  to  any  candid  mind 
that  the  one  tale  can  be  derived  from  the  other.  It 
appears  that  our  correspondent’s  great  grandmother,  being 
at  the  time  in  delicate  health,  in  which  state  she  continued 
for  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  woke  up  one  night  out  of  a 
troubled  sleep,  with  an  intense  longing  for  a  drink  of 
buttermilk.  This  desire  had  not  long  oppressed  her, 
when  she  saw  a  girl  named  Biddy  —  surname  illegible  — 
enter  the  chamber  bearing  a  pitcher  which  the  invalid  lady 
felt  assured  contained  the  coveted  buttermilk.  So  vehe¬ 
ment  was  her  craving  that  she  never  thought  for  a  moment 
of  the  singular  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  gratified ;  for  it 
was  past  midnight,  the  house  was  locked  and  barred,  and 
she  might  have  remembered  that  the  girl  who  came  in  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  country,  seven  or  eight  miles  off. 
She  heeded  not  the  strangeness  of  these  things,  but  aroused 
her  husband,  desiring  him  to  rise  and  fetch  her  the  drink 
from  Biddy’s  pitcher.  No  sooner,  however,  had  she  given 
this  order  than  she  revoked  it,  and  with  frantic  haste  (she 
was  a  woman  of  very  refined  feeling)  pulled  the  bedclothes 
over  her  spouse’s  eyes.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  action 
was,  that  the  girl  was  making  some  singular  motions,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  throw  a  somersault.  She  did  not  ex¬ 
actly  do  this,  but  she  did  what  was  quite  as  peculiar.  *  She 
stood  on  her  head ;  and  now  the  meaning  of  this  position 
became  apparent.  It  was  intended  to  show  that  the  being 
on  whom  the  lady  in  the  bed  looked  was  not  material,  nor 
clad  in  material  drapery,  for  the  natural  consequence 
of  inverting  her  position  did  not  ensue.  After  remaining 
inverted  long  enough  to  convince  the  beholder  that  this 
could  not  be  Biddy  So-and-So  in  the  flesh,  the  apparition 
vanished ;  and  now  the  lady,  still  intent  on  the  buttermilk, 
permitted  her  husband  to  get  up,  strike  a  light  (for  it  had 
necome  dark  again),  and  examine  the  room.  'There  he 
found,  sure  enough,  a  pitcher  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
buttermilk,  with  which  he  soon  relieved  his  wife’s  intoler¬ 
able  craving.  After  this  they  both  enjoyed  a  tranquil 
night  In  the  morning  they  inquired  after  Biddy,  and 
were  shocked  to  hear  that  she  had  been  hysterical  for  some 
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days,  and  that  last  night  she  was  for  several  hours  in  & 
trance,  during  which  she  carried  (as  she  declared)  buttei^ 
milk  to  the  lady  who  saw  the  apparition.  This  was  not 
all.  The  grandfather  of  the  writer  was  born  not  long 
after,  and  he  was  curiously  marked  with  a  pitcher ;  so  that 
when  he  stood  on  his  bead,  as  he  used  to  do  when  a  little 
bit  of  a  thin^,  the  mark  could  be  distinctly  seen.  Hu 
descendants  (including,  of  course,  our  correspondent)  have 
all  the  same  mark. 

We  now  leave  the  subject,  only  regretting  our  inability 
to  explain  particulars,  which,  if  they  could  ^  made  clear, 
would  take  the  story  of  “  The  Missing  Bills  ”  out  of  the  list 
of  Unsolved  Mysteries. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  it  took  only  1200  lamps  to  light 
Paris.  Now  it  requires  nearly  40,000. 

The  French  soldiers  at  Cochin-China  call  the  cemetery 
of  Europeans  there  I^e  Jardin  d’Acclimatation  1 

A  Chinese  plant  which  changes  color  three  times  a  day 
has  just  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Jardin  d’Accliniatation. 

The  Illustrated  Review  of  January  the  14th  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  wood-cut  portrait,  and  a  very  {)Oor  biographical 
sketch  of  Mark  Twain. 

The  Graphic  and  the  London  Illustrated  News  have  a 
rival —  whether  a  formidable  one  or  not  remains  to  be  seen 
—  in  The  Illustrated  World,  first  number  of  which  is 
just  issued  in  London. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  Polish  house,  the 
Princess  Czartoryska,  has  made  over  the  whole  of  her  im¬ 
mense  fortune  and  vast  landed  possessions  to  a  Homan 
Catholic  convent  at  Posen. 

At  Dieppe,  in  France,  the  following  notice  has  been 
issued  by  the  police :  “  The  bathing  police  are  requested, 
when  a  lady  is  in  danger  of  drowning,  to  seize  her  by  the 
dress  and  not  by  the  hair,  which  oftentimes  remains  in 
their  grasp.” 

A  French  physician  insists  that  little  strangers  should 
have  only  iron  cradles  with  a  mattress  of  oaten  chaif,  and 
one  part  of  fine  tan,  over  which  should  be  placed  a  sheep’s 
skin  as  preferable  to  oilcloth  or  India-rubber.  Rocking 
babies,  he  asserts,  is  calculated  to  produce  idiots  and 
imbeciles. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  discovery  has  just  been 
made  at  Prague.  Portions  of  the  opera  of  “  Don  Giovanni,” 
entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mozart,  have  been  found  in 
the  theatre,  where  the  first  representation  of  the  great 
work  took  place.  The  museum  at  Vienna  has  purchased 
the  treasure  for  £280. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  Pacini’s  opera  “  Sappho  ”  was  being 
played  at  Rome.  At  the  end  of  the  last  act,  when  Sappho 
throws  herself  into  the  sea,  the  singer’s  substitute  had  so 
badly  arranged  his  classical  robes  that  the  last  thing  one 
saw  of  the  Greek  poetess  was  a  large  pair  of  men’s  Imts ! 
The  curtain  fell  amid  the  most  uproarious  laughter. 

M.  Albert  Delpit,  author  of  “  Robert  Pradel,”  which 
has  lately  been  produced  in  Paris,  began  his  career  as  a 
dramatist  at  the  age  of  eleven,  when  he  sent  a  MS.  to  the 
Od^n,  and  was  as  incensed  as  he  was  surprised  that  his 
piece  was  not  received.  He  even  went  to  the  manager  to 
ask  the  reason  why  his  piece  was  not  received.  “  Because 
it  is  bad,”  was  the  answer.  'The  boy  could  not  understand 
thia  However,  nothing  daunted,  he  still  went  on  writing, 
and,  altogether,  has  written  fifty-seven  pieces,  “Robert 
Pradel  ”  oeing  the  first  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
public. 

While  Prince  Bismarck  is  so  busy  with  his  great  consti¬ 
tutional  and  ecclesiastical  legislation  he  is  not  negligent  of 
such  matters  as  compulsory  vaccination,  and  has  just  had 
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a  bill  presented  on  the  subject  to  the  Federal  Council 
which  constitutes  the  Upper  House  of  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  preamble  expresses  regret  that,  though  vac¬ 
cination  and  re-vaccination  may  be  secured  in  the  case  of 
young  persons,  it  has  been  deemed  impossible  to  compel 
people  to  submit  to  vaccination  beyond  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  But  comfort  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  pesti¬ 
lence  has  hitherto  generally  made  its  first  appearance 
among  children,  and  thence  proceeds  to  their  elders.  If 
then  compulsory  vaccination  of  children  can  be  secured,  it 
is  hoped  that  leaving  adults  now  unvaccinated  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  so  much  mischief.  The  bill  then  provides  that  every 
child  shall  be  vaccinated  in  or  about  its  first  year,  and  re¬ 
vaccinated  in  or  about  the  eleventh  year,  according  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  permit. 

A  French  paper  tell  an  amusing  story  of  a  performance 
in  a  country  theatre  of  “  I^e  Chien  de  Montargis.”  The 
"  bouledogue  ”  who  played  the  part  of  the  canine  hero 
took  it  into  his  head  to  absent  himself  from  the  theatre, 
and  without  his  assistance  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
the  play  to  proceed  satisfactorily.  Indeed,  “  Hamlet  ”  with 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out  was  nothing  to  “  Le 
Chien  de  Montargis  ”  without  the  “  bouledogue.”  In  this 
emergency  a  stray  cur  was  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and 
brought  on  to  the  stage  only  to  be  saluted  with  furious 
shouts  of  disapprobation  and  demands  for  “  le  bouledogue.” 
To  quiet  this  stormy  scene  the  principal  performer  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  curtain  and  made  the  following  speech  : 
“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  comrade  the  ‘  bouledogue  ’ 
being  seriously  indisposed.  Monsieur,”  here  he  took  the 
dog  by  the  paw,  “  who  has  kindly  consented  to  perform  the 
part,  requests  your  indulgence.”  And  the  play  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  proceed  without  further  interruption. 

In  the  matter  of  adulteration  of  food  America  is  clearly 
behind  England,  though  America  does  very  well.  In 
England,  it  appears,  they  adulterate  their  turkeys  I  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  an  example  has  just  been 
made  of  a  fowl-breeder,  who,  in  supplying  a  number  of 
large  turkeys  to  the  order  of  an  extensive  dealer  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  ingeniously  contrived  to  make  up  their  weight  to 
the  required  standard  by  stuffing  them  with  pork  fat.  A 
gentleman  who  had  ordered  a  number  for  distribution 
among  his  friends  had  one  also  sent  to  his  house,  when  it 
was  found  to  contain  more  than  four  pounds  of  pork  fat.  Nat¬ 
urally  indignant  at  the  fraud,  he  communicated  with  his 
solicitor,  and  the  result  was  that  the  perpetrator  of  it  was 
glad  to  make  reparation  by  refunding  six  shillings  for  each 
turkey  he  had  supplied.  It  certainly  seems  hard  that  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  deluded  into  eating  a  compound  of  pork  and 
turkey  under  the  impression  that  they  are  consuming  tur¬ 
key  alone.  It  would  be  infinitely  less  objectionable  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  an  emaciated  pig  by  mixing 
turkey  with  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Troyes  has  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Empress  Eugdnie  :  — 

Camdbn  Place,  Chiselhurst,  January  10,  1874. 

Moiisionor,  —  I  am  told,  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  to  be 
true,  that  you  have  forbidden  the  celebration  ot  masses  which  it 
was  wi.shed  to  hare  said  in  your  diocese,  fur  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  111.  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  because 
the  church  has  never  refused  a  prayer  for  the  dead.  The  spirit 
of  charity  and  brotherly  love  forms  one  lung  chain  which  binds 
ns  the  one  to  the  other  —  the  rich  or  the  poor,  those  in  prosper¬ 
ity  or  those  in  adversity,  the  living  ana  the  dead !  No,  it  is 
impossible  that  you  can  have  refused  a  prayer  lor  him  who 
founded  the  institution  of  almoners  for  saying  the  prayers  after 
death  No,  it  is  impossible,  when  you  protest  against  thoie  civil 
burials  which  deprive  a  Christian  of  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
that  you  can  have  refused  those  same  prayers  when  asked  for. 
Moreover,  it  it  impossible  that  you  can  nave  forgotten  the  oath 
which  you  took  in  the  presence  of  him  who  is  no  more.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  such  be  really  the  case,  I  can  only  finish  my  letter  by  call¬ 
ing  to  your  memory  the  closing  sentence  in  the  form  of  oath 
taken  by  the  Bishops  of  our  church  :  “  May  1  be  able  to  answer 
my  account  for  it  to  God  ”  EookNiB. 

The  French  periodical  press  has  lately  lost  a  warm 
fidend  and  patron  in  the  person  of  a  wealthy  inhahitant 


of  a  French  provincial  town,  who  lately  died  there  under 
circumstances  as  singular  as  those  of  his  life.  He  lived 
alone  in  a  secluded  house,  admitted  no  one  to  it  but  a 
charwoman  who  cooked  for  him,  and  a  newspaper  agent 
who  sold  him  thirty  or  forty  journals  at  a  time.  At  length 
he  did  not  appear  to  open  the  door  to  these  habituds  when 
they  sought  entrance.  They  accordingly  applied  to  the 
police,  who,  being  armed  with  the  necessary  powers, 
forced  their  way  into  the  house  of  the  eccentric  owner, 
and  broke  in  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  the  threshold  of 
which  no  one  had  ever  been  allowed  to  cross.  Here  the 
poor  man  was  found  lying  dead.  The  state  of  his  room 
and  of  his  clothing  was  simply  indescribable,  but  the 
really  uncommon  feature  of  this  squalid  den  was  the 
amount  of  literary  matter  it  contained.  The  bed  could 
only  be  reached  from  the  door  by  passing  through  a 
ravine  the  sides  of  which  were  composed  of  thousands  of 
newspapers  and  novels,  their  perusal  having  formed  his 
sole  occupation  and  delight. 

Under  the  title  of  “  The  Louvre  Saved,”  Le  Figaro 
tells  of  a  wise  decision  arrived  at  by  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  A  certain  inventor  of  a  new  process  for  clean¬ 
ing  pictures  went  to  them  and  ofiered  to  restore  the  most 
blackened  and  ruined  picture  that  they  might  choose  to 
deliver  to  him,  to  its  original  purity  and  beauty.  “Seal 
up,”  he  said,  “  one  half  of  the  pictures  ubmitted  to  my 
experiment,  and  I  will  undertake  to  show  you  the  other 
half  as  fresh  as  when  it  left  the  easel  of  the  artist.” 

The  learned  Council  “  smiled  benevolently.” 

“  Then,”  continued  the  inventor,  “  if  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  result,  accept  my  method.” 

“  But  what  is  it  ?  ”  demanded  the  wary  Academicians. 

“  Impossible  to  reveal  it,  except  under  the  seal  of  se- 
cre^.” 

Under  this  seal  the  Institute  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  inventor  and  his  process,  which  possibly  might 
have  proved  more  ruinous  to  the  poor  blackened  old  mas¬ 
ters  than  even  the  time-honored  processes  of  smoke,  dirt, 
and  ill-treatment  to  which  they  have  become  tolerably  well 
inured. 

The  Illustrated  Review  says:  Everybody  nowadays 
goes  in  for  comment  upon  Shakespeare,  and  we  see  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  have  our  turn,  especially 
as  we  think  we  have  made  a  discovery ;  it  is  this :  In 
“  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  Act  i.,  sc.  5,  where  the  lovers  first 
meet  at  the  mastjuerade,  quoth  Juliet,  in  answer  to  Ro¬ 
meo’s  first  address  on  kissing  her  hand,  — 

“  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this ; 

For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims’  hands  do  touch 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers’  kiss.” 

Immediately  afterwards,  she  again  addressed  him  as  “  pil¬ 
grim.”  Now  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  young  Mon¬ 
tagu  was  disguised  as  a  palmer,  though  he  is  always  repre¬ 
sented  so  on  the  stage,  but  his  name,  i.  e.,  Romeo,  means 
“  pilgrim  ”  in  Italian.  Now  was  not  Juliet  sharper  than 
her  guardians  thought,  and  did  she  not  employ  this  means 
of  letting  her  new  lover  know  that  she  had  detected  him, 
though  masked  ?  Her  subsequent  questioning  of  the 
nurse  does  not  invalidate  the  notion,  as  she  might  well 
seek  for  confirmation  of  her  suspicions.  Such  a  quip 
would  be  quite  in  Shakespeare’s  manner,  and  very  muen 
to  the  taste  of  the  euphuistic  audience,  who  just  theh  af¬ 
fected  everything  Italian,  as  Rosalind  bears  witness. 

Among  the  English  visitors  to  Paris  during  the  gay 
season  of  the  new  year  were  several  pickpockets,  who  were, 
however,  in  most  cases,  received  by  the  police  of  the  fes¬ 
tive  city,  so  that,  as  the  American  poet  sings,  “  the  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings  interested  them  no  more.”  There  were 
some  of  the  dlite  of  the  English  practitioners  —  who  are, 
however,  rivalled,  if  not  excelled,  in  dexterity  and  ubiquity 
by  their  French  compeers.  The  following  story  is  told  of 
the  latter  by  a  French  journal :  A  physician,  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prison  of  La  Force,  and  much  beloved  by 
his  light-fingered  patients,  perceived  on  leaving  the  Vari^ 
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t^8  one  evening  that  his  pocket  had  been  picked,  and  that 
hia  opera-glass  was  gone.  Next  day,  on  meeting  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  La  Force,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the 
occurrence.  “  It  is  all  very  well,”  said  he,  “  for  you  to 
to  say  I  am  popular  among  ^ou,  but  I  am  treated  jutt  as 
others  are.  Some  of  your  friends  contrived  to  relieve  me 
of  my  opera-glass  last  night  at  the  Vari^tds.”  ”  That  was 
only  because  they  did  not  know  you,  doctor,”  replied  a 
risoner.  “  Who  was  on  duty  at  the  Varidt^s  last  night?  ” 
e  inquired,  turning  to  a  comrade.  The  answer  was  given 
in  a  whisper.  “  You  shall  have  your  glass  to-morrow,”  he 
added.  Next  day  a  person  called  on  the  physician’s  wife. 
“  Here,”  said  he,  “  are  all  the  opera-  glasses  stolen  two 
nights  ago  at  the  Varidt^s ;  please  to  point  out  the  doc¬ 
tor’s.”  The  lady  having  done  so,  the  obliging  pickpocket 
handed  it  to  her,  restored  the  others  to  their  cases,  and 
disappeared. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Academy  —  a  most 
entertaining  and  well-informed  person,  by  the  way  —  says 
in  his  last  letter:  “  The  controversy  respecting  the  identity 
of  Mdrimde’s  ‘  Inconnue  ’  seems  likely  to  resolve  itself  into 
an  action  at  law.  The  question  is  at  present  receiving 

fiiquancy  from  an  unwarrantable  infusion  of  slander  and 
ibel.  The  Preset  announces  that  the  ‘  Inconnue  ’  is  an  Eng¬ 
lishwoman  ‘  well  known  in  London  literary  circles  ’ —  Jenny 
Dacquin  or  Dakin  — whese  name  was  carefully  concealed 
by  a  blot  of  ink  in  the  manuscript  letters  confided  to  Mi¬ 
chel  Ldvy.  A  chemical  process  removed  the  flimsy  veil; 
and  the  Presse  does  not  scruple  to  charge  Mdrimde’s  pub¬ 
lisher  with  this  breach  of  confidence.  Michel  Ldvy  denies 
the  assertions  categorically,  and  disclaims  all  knowledge  of 
the  recipient  of  the  late  Academician’s  letters ;  and  the 
Presse  still  persists  in  its  version.  Between  these  positive 
assertions  and  denials  literary  society  is  still  divided  into 
three  camps  —  upholding  severally  the  names  of  Jenny 
Dacquin,  Madame  de  Montijo,  and  Madame  Blase  de  Bury. 
The  letters  appear  to  be  addressed  to  an  Englishwoman, 
and  the  three  ladies  mentioned  are  all  more  or  less  remotely 
connected  with  England  by  birth  or  breeding.  Arsdne 
Hoiissaye,  one  of  Mdrimde’s  intimate  friends,  has  wisely 
avoided  the  profitless  discussion.  ’  His  essay  on  Mdrimde  is 
more  critical  than  biographical.  It  analyzes  the  conteur's 
bitter  scepticism,  and  gives  as  the  final  reason  of  his  vexed 
and  unhappy  life  the  famous  definition  that  depicted  Fon- 
tenelle :  '  His  heart  is  another  brain.’  Mdrimde  was  a 
frequent  and  favored  guest  at  Compidgne,  where,  M.  Hous- 
saye  says,  he  called  himself ‘the  Empress’  Fool,’  and  spoke 
as  frankly  and  fearlessly  as  in  his  own  villa  at  Cannes. 
The  Emperor  did  not  always  escape  his  satire,  and  one  of 
Napoleon’s  mild  retorts  is  cited  by  M.  Houssaye  :  ‘  Vous 
avez  bien  de  I’esprit,  mais  je  sais  quelqu’un  qui  en  a  encore 
plus  que  vous.  C’est  moi  —  parceque  je  suis  bon.’  ” 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Professor  Tyndall  with 
regard  to  the  transmission  of  sound  in  foggy  weather  are 
certainly  calculated  to  shock  all  popular  notions  on  the 
subject.  At  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  Professor  detailed  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  which  he  has  lately  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  atmospheric  conditions  most 
favorable  to  sound-transmission.  Various  instruments, 
chiefly  powerful  steam-whistles  and  trummts,  were  placed 
at  two  stations  established  at  the  South  Foreland,  and  the 
experiments  in  question  commenced  on  the  19th  of  May 
and  continued  down  to  the  beginning  of  July.  Some¬ 
times  the  sounds  proceeding  from  the  guns  at  the  fort  pre¬ 
dominated  over  those  of  the  horns,  which  almost  inclined 
the  lecturer  to  recommend  their  use  as  fog  signals,  but  at 
other  times  so  capricious  was  the  atmosphere  the  horns 
were  beard  at  a  distance  when  the  guns  were  entirely  in¬ 
audible.  As  regards  the  comparison  of  the  difierent 
atmospheric  conditions  it  was  found  that  the  range  of  the 
sounds  increased  more  or  less  till  the  approach  of  July, 
when  on  the  3d  of  ‘that  month,  within  a  range  of  H  miles 
from  the  shore,  the  heavens  without  a  cloud,  no  sound, 
whatever  could  be  detected.  An  American  steam  whistle,! 
“  which  sounded  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull  when  hidden] 
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in  a  thick  haze,”  was  perfectly  inaudible.  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  said  he  had  heard  fog  was  destructive  of  sound,  and 
that  clear  weather  was  the  best  vehicle  of  transmission 
and  yet  with  such  a  transparent  atmosphere  within  a  short 
range  no  sound  was  heard.  It  bad  been  believed  by  gen¬ 
erations  of  scientific  men  that  a  clear  atmosphere  was  best 
for  the  transmission  of  sound ;  but  his  faith  in  what  he 
bad  previously  learned  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  had 
utterly  given  way.  Far  from  the  opacity  of  the  atmos- 

[>here  being  detrimental  to  the  transmission  of  sound,  the 
ate  fogs  bad  proved  the  contrary,  the  air  appearing  then 
to  be  full  of  sound,  while  after  their  dispersion  the  sound 
was  only  one  fourth  in  intensity. 

Scotchmen,  says  the  Pad  Mall  Gazette,  have  wisely 
taken  advantage  of  the  picturesque  incidents  of  their  his¬ 
tory  by  adapting  them  to  modern  tastes  and  habits,  smooth¬ 
ing  away  and  obliterating  the  roughness  of  savage  life, 
and  presenting  to  hving  generations  the  msthetic  aspect 
alone  of  former  days.  Thus  the  kilt  is  now  adopted  as  if 
it  bad  always  been  the  clothing  of  the  Gael,  and  the  her¬ 
aldic  colors  of  the  tartans  are  insisted  upon  as  distinctive 
heirlooms  derived  from  ancient  days.  Yet  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  clearly  marked 
differences  in  tartans,  as  belonging  to  clans,  is  of  very 
recent  date,  and  that  the  kilt  in  its  present  elaborate  form 
is  not  the  garment  worn  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Scotch¬ 
men  of  the  present  day.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  is  usual  with  stivages,  disregarded  clothing  alto¬ 
gether,  and  preferred  fighting  or  hunting  unrestrained  by 
any  covering.  Pellouiier  relates  sn  anecdote  of  one  of  the 
ancient  kings,  who,  having  been  educated  in  more  civilized 
lands,  assumed  the  command  of  his  treops  clad  as  a  king 
should  be.  Seeing  one  of  bis  followers  lying  down  on  the 
snowy  ground  unprotected  by  covering  of  any’  sort,  he 
asked  him  if  he  were  not  cold.  The  man  said,  ”  Is  your 
face  cold  ?  ”  “  No,”  replied  the  king.  “  Neither  do  1  feel 
cold,”  returned  the  man,  “fori  am  face  all  over.”  The 
first  coverings  worn  were,  of  course,  the  skins  of  animals ; 
but  later,  when  woollen  cloths  began  to  be  made  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  people  clothed  themselves  in  party-colored 
blankets.  These  plaids  among  the  Lowlanders  were  of 
serviceable  and  sober  hues,  but  the  less  civilized  High¬ 
landers  delighted  in  gorgeous  and  brilliant  patterns,  and 
I  indulged  in  all  the  colors  they  were  able  to  produce  from 
herbs  or  blood  and  lime.  The  checkered  pattern  was 
universal,  but  there  are  no  records  to  prove  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  pattern  was  adopted  as  the  livery  of  any  clan  or 
family.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  insist  that  the  object  in 
selecting  these  colors  was  to  assume  the  tint  of  the  heather, 
forest,  grass,  or  shingle  which  covered  the  earth  in  each 
district,  so  that  a  Highlander  should  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  ground  he  stood  upon.  It  is  related  that  when  a 
Southerner,  who  walked  over  the  verdant  braes  along  the 
SpeyJ  asked  the  Duke  of  Gordon  where  his  followers  were, 
that  chief,  gave  a  whistle,  and  up  sprung  a  score  of  Gor¬ 
dons  in  their  green  and  yellow  tartans,  who  bad  been 
taken  by  the  stranger  for  so  many  furze  bushes.  As  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  blanket  or  plaid  on  the  penon 
became  more  common,  cords,  straps,  and  buckles  were  used 
to  secure  it,  and  after  a  while  the  upper  portion  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  coat,  while  the  lower  hung  loosely  down  to 
the  knee,  a  girdle  or  belt  being  worn  round  the  waist. 
But  it  was  left  to  an  army  tailor  who  aoompanied  Gen¬ 
eral  Wade  to  Scotland  to  strike  out  the  happy  thought  of 
severing  the  jacket  from  the  philibeg  and  of  plaiting  the 
latter  in  innumerable  folds,  which  gave  it  both  weight  and 
beauty.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  kilt  as  it  is  now  worn. 
The  folly  of  representing  all  Scotchmen  as  dressed  in  this 
garb  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Macaulay,  who  laughs 
at  the  idea  of  Bruce  or  Douglas  in  striped  petticoats. 
“  At  length,”  he  writes,  “  this  fashion  reached  a  point  be- 
ond  which  it  is  not  easy  to  proceed.  The  last  British 
ing  who  held  a  court  in  Holyrood  thought  he  could  not 
give  a  more  striking  proof  of  bis  respect  for  the  usages 
which  had  prevailed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union  than  by 
disguising  nimself  in  what  before  the  Union  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  nine  Scotchmen  out  of  ten  as  the  dress  of  a  thief.” 
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PUINTED  BOOKS  AND  LITERATURE. 

It  18  a  curious  commentary  on*  the  connection  between 
printing  and  literature  tliat  ^e  first  book  printed  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  upon  tlie  Game  of  Chess ;  so  imlependent  is  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  art  of  printing,  that  it  stands  aside  and  lets 
one  of  the  books  that  are  no  books  take  the  place  of 
honor.  It  sometimes  almost  seems  as  if  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  printing  were  applied  to  merely  commercial  uses. 
The  remarkable  industry  of  Life  Insurance,  for  example, 
which  has  discovered  a  market  value  for  the  Bore,  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  drone  of  society,  has  made  use  of  all  the 
refinements  of  printing.  When  we  gaze  upon  one  of  their 
seductive  circulars,  with  its  chaste  borders  in  red  and  its 
quiet  refinement  of  old  style  type  with  delicate  bead  and 
tail  pieces,  as  if  symbolizing  the  absence  of  any  body  in 
the  intervening  literature,  and  then  turn  to  some  dumpy, 
dingy  copy,  say  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  illegible  al¬ 
most  by  reason  of  battered  type,  we  take  courage  in  a 
mournful  kind  of  way,  and  consider  that  printing  does  not 
make  literature.  Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  fiict,  which  bibli¬ 
ographers  ought  to  notice,  that  apparently  the  more  inane 
and  useless  a  book  is,  the  more  choice  does  it  look  in  its  : 
dress.  Look  at  the  volumes  of  poetry  which  get  printed 
and  published,  but  remain,  as  Coleridge  says,  “  as  good  as  i 
manuscript,”  and  see  if  the  eye  is  not  often  feasted  by  a 
beauty  of  page  and  general  elegance  which  seem  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  book  in  standing,  if  not  moving,  in  the  best  soci-  i 
ety.  ' 

There  is  a  grain  of  comfort  in  this  reflection  for  those  I 
who,  like  the  essayist  Henry  Rogers  for  example,  look  with  > 
despair  upon  the  accumulation  of  books,  and  with  hopeful-  i 
ness  in  some  overruling  fate  which  disposed  of  the  Alex- 
amlria  library.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  books  no  ' 
doubt  in  the  world,  but  when  we  subtract  the  books  to  be 
read  from  the  books  which  simply  serve  some  temporary 
purpose,  the  remainder  is  small  enough  to  restore  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  when  again  we  divide,  setting  apart  those 
books  which  are  themselves  the  origin  and  cause  of  other 
books,  there  is  hope  even  for  the  man  of  business,  that  in 
his  leisure  moments  he  may  read  and  enjoy  them  all. 

The  practical  use  to  which  every  student  or  reader  may 
put  this  discovery,  is  in  the  right  he  may  claim  to  select 
his  reading.  Since  the  mere  fact  of  something  being  in 
print  lays  no  compulsion  ujion  him  to  read  it,  for  there 
is  a  splendid  impossibility  of  his  reading  everything,  he 
may  have  the  most  dense  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  literature,  and  retain  his  self- 
respect.  Some  idle  reader  of  advertisements  and  book  no¬ 
tices  saunters  along  with  us  as  we  go  to  our  work,  and 
speaks  of  this  or  that  new  book,  and  we  may  bravely  ad¬ 
mit  our  utter  ignorance  of  it.  We  need  give  ourselves  no 
more  concern  about  it  than  we  do  about  the  young  women 
who  comb  their  hair  and  shake  bottles  in  advertisements 
of  hair  oil.  Yet  it  requires  oftentimes  no  small  courage 
to  be  ready  with  our  ignorance.  It  is  like  the  mention  of 
a  name  to  us  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  who  appeals 


to  us  for  a  sort  of  moral  support  as  he  is  about  to  tell  a 

story.  You  know - ?  We  gently  incline  our  head, 

trying  not  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  plump  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  story, 
but  we  are  so  anxious  to  oblige  a  friend.  And  in  dis¬ 
course  of  many  books  we  are  apt  to  give  tacit  admission 
of  an  acijuaintance  with  them.  Yes,  we  have  merely 
seen  it,  we  say,  and  bow  —  on  the  counter,  we  mentally 
explain,  but  it  sounds  as  if  we  had  glanced  through  it,  at 
least. 

The  dispersion  of  literature  by  the  manifold  instru¬ 
ments  of  books,  magazines,  and  papers,  and  the  universal 
spread  of  a  common-school  education  have  conspired  to 
cheapen,  not  the  real  value  of  literature,  but  its  apparent 
value.  Every  one  re.ads,  nearly  every  one  writes.  Books 
that  have  cost  labor  are  condensed  into  a  review  article, 
strained  into  a  weekly  journal,  scattered  in  short  paragraphs 
through  the  daily  papers.  Gossip  about  authors,  tattle 
about  their  work,  vulgar  comparisons  and  the  easy  praise 
of  good-natured,  hard-worked  noticers,  help  to  make  the 
act  of  reading  an  indolent  diversion.  Printing  gives  ac¬ 
tive  employment  to  many  men,  from  authors  of  books 
down  to  the  rag-pickers,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
it  has  positively  increased  the  volume  of  real  literature. 
That  depends  fur  its  nourisment  upon  other  conditions 
than  simply  mechanical  ones.  It  is  even  independent  of 
writing,  though  it  could  not  long  remain  so,  nor  flourish 
without  it ;  but  it  caused  writing,  as  much  as  thought  ever 
caused  anything,  and  the  awakening  of  human  thought, 
which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  found  other  forms  of  activity  also. 

The  really  new  things  in  literature  are  born  not  so 
much  of  other  literature  as  of  the  elements  in  nature  and 
human  nature  which  are  ever  ready  for  generation.  The 
books  which  pixxluce  books  are  not  independent  of  the 
books  that  have  preceded  them,  for  the  real  literature 
which  greets  the  world  is  always  marked  by  the  fulness 
with  which  it  holds  to  all  real  relations  in  life,  but  it  is 
never  possible  to  trace  the  connection  as  one  of  immediate 
cause  and  eflect. 

NOTES. 

—  A  fourth  edition  of  the  January  number  of  the  Al- 
lantic  Honthly  is  called  for,  an  indication  that  there  is  a 
permanence  in  our  periodical  literature,  and  that  articles 
live  longer  than  a  month. 

—  The  readers  of  Every  Saturday  will  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  new  story  just  begun  by  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  entitled  “  The  College  Life  of  Maltre  Nablot,” 
based  on  the  adventures  of  a  young  collegian  during  the 
Louis  Philippe  era.  The  simplicity  and  healthfulness  of 
these  literary  copartners,  with  their  rare  skill  in  story¬ 
telling  and  historical  accuracy,  make  us  welcome  with 
pleasure  every  new  production  by  them. 

—  If  the  reader  wishes  to  miss  the  choicest  paper  in 
this  number  of  Every  Saturday,  be  will  do  well  to 
avoid  the  article  entitled  "  America  as  seen  from  Europe,” 
an  address  delivered  in  Berlin  on  Thanksgiving  Day  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  from  whose  manuscript  we 
have  the  privilege  of  printing  it.  It  is  a  little  late  for  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  sermon,  but  the  special  merit  of  this 
sermon  is,  that  it  fits  every  day  in  the  year  like  a  glove. 
Americans  at  home  are  contracting  a  very  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  the  services  be  is  doing 
them  with  pen  and  voice  abroad.  It  is  seldom  that  so 
eloquent  a  voice  and  so  skiliul  a  pen  go  together. 

—  An  American  humorist,  somewhere,  started  an  item  to 
the  effect  that  ”  Forster’s  autobiography  of  Dickens  ”  was 
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nearly  completed,  and  all  the  papers  are  copying  the 
statement  seriously.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  third 
and  last  volume  of  Forster’s  **  Life  of  Dickens  ”  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication  in  London  on  the  29th  of  Janu¬ 
ary. 

—  The  London  Court  Journal  gives  the  following  pen- 
photograph  of  Mark  Twain  :  Mark  Twain  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  handsome  man,  standing  over  six  feet  four,  with  fine 
red  whiskers  and  hair  to  match,  and  is  said  to  excel  in 
feats  of  strength,  and  especially  in  dancing  the  sword 
dance.”  Such  an  American  as  this  could  scarcely  fail  to 
i>e  a  success  in  England  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  portrait, 
though  flattering  enough  to  satisfy  any  man’s  vanity,  is 
hardly  a  likeness.  It  may  make  the  groundlings,  who 
don’t  know  him  personally,  laugh ;  but  it  will  cause  the 
judicious  to  grieve,  —  the  judicious  who  know  that  Mr. 
Clemens  is  a  slightly  built  gentleman  of  medium  height, 
with  unaggressive  brown  hair,  and  no  whiskers  whatever. 
If  he  is  much  given  to  dancing  the  sword  dance  on  his 
native  heath,  he  is  the  possessor  of  an  accomplishment 
which,  up  to  the  present  time,  he  has  modestly  hidden 
from  his  most  intimate  fnends. 

—  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  is  collecting  materials  for  a  joint 
•biography  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Where  is  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Beethoven,  by  A.  W.  Thayer,  which  has  from  time 
to  time  been  announced  ?  One  volume  has  been  published 
in  Germany  we  believe,  but  has  Mr.  Thayer  become  so 
■Germanized  that  he  cannot  translate  into  his  native  tongue 
his  own  work  ? 

—  A.  Williams  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  "  'The  Seven 
Gray  Pilgrims.  A  Personal  Romance  by  a  Subaltern  of 
Artillery.”  Under  this  title  lies  a  work  presumably  by 

•  an  American  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  who  has  discussed  in 
a  temperate  but  earnest  spirit  the  questions  connected 
with  Irish  life  and  recent  history,^  especially  as  regards 
landlordism.  It  has  about  it  the  air  of  a  real  narrative 
concealed  under  fictitious  names,  and  inquires  seriously 
•into  the  causes  of  Irish  poverty,  with  suggestions  as  to 
their  removal. 

—  It  will  be  remembered  that  Harvard  College  in  the 
spring  of  1872  announced  the  terms  and  conditions  on 
which  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Doctor  of  Science,  would  thenceforth  be  given.  They 
are  no  longer  mere  compliments,  but  given  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  passing  certain  examinations.  At  the  beginning 
-of  the  year  1872-73  there  were  two  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  five  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Science, 
and  seven  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  two  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  and  one  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Science  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  and  received  their  degrees.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  thirty-five  candidates  for  the 
several  degrees,  all  but  five  being  bachelors  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  indicating  that  the  new  system  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
longer  stay  at  Cambridge,  and  the  growth  about  the 

•  college  of  a  distinct  scholastic  society. 

—  The  dignifying  of  degrees  which  had  formerly  been 
mere  compliments,  indeed  in  the  case  of  Master  of  Arts, 
purchasable  by  any  one  who  had  survived  his  graduation 

•  three  years,  ought  to  do  sometliing  toward  imparting  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  to  university  education  in  the  eyes  of 
young  men.  This  and  the  endowment  of  fellowships,  hardly 
likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  mere  comfortable 
sinecures  to  students,  will  be  likely  to  make  Cambridge 

tmore  than  ever  a  literary  and  scholarly  neighborhood.  In 
1  the  interest  of  literature  such  a  result  is  much  to  be  desired. 
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for  from  the  young  men  thus  devoted  to  learning  and 
letters  should  come  the  fresh  and  skilled  book-work  now 
done  so  often  at  hap-hazard.  Publishers  of  books  and 
magazines  would  learn  to  turn  to  these  men  when  they  de¬ 
sired  special  topics  treated  which  were  not  beyond  the 
years  of  recent  graduates,  and  the  work  put  into  their 
hands  would  be  for  them  a  training  the  more  valuable  that 
it  could  be  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  leisure  and 
freedom  from  anxiety. 

—  A  chapter  in  a  recent  English  work,  “  A  Whaling 
Cruise  to  Baffin’s  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Boothia  ”  is  devoted 
to  particulars  collected  from  the  survivors  of  the  Polaris 
who  were  for  two  months  shipmates  of  the  author.  The 
Academy,  in  a  review  of  the  book,  says,  “  For  the  credit 
of  the  American  admiralty  it  is  hoped  that  its  secretary 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  dispatch  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  so  thoroughly  unfitted  for  the  work  it  was  expected 
to  perform.’’  The  Polaris  wintered,  it  will  be  remembered, 
at  a  point  farther  north  than  any  winter  quarters  of  pre¬ 
vious  Arctic  expeditions. 

—  There  is  a  singular  piece  of  mosaic  literature  appear¬ 
ing  in  LtppincoU’s  Magazine,  from  month  to  month.  Under 
the  title  of  “  The  New  Hyperion  ”  a  writer  whose  name 
is  there  signed  Edward  Strahan  is  carrying  forward  a  sort 
of  mock  roundabout  travel  sketch,  professedly  a  travesty 
of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  “  Hyperion  ”  yet  substantially  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  Saintine’s  “  Le  Chemin  des  Ecoliers.”  “  Pro¬ 
menade,”  says  the  sub-title  of  Saintine’s  book,  “  de  Paris 
k  Marly-le-Roy  en  suivant  les  bords  du  Rhin  ;  ”  “  From 
Paris  to  Marly  by  way  of  the  Rhine,”  adds  Mr.  Straban’s 
“  New  Hyperion.”  The  apparent  explanation  of  this  lit¬ 
erary  coincidence  is  found  in  the  sketchy  illustrations, 
chiefly  humorous,  by  Dord  and  others,  which  illustrate  both 
Saintine’s  work  and  Edward  Strahan’s  effort.  These  were 
drawn  to  accompany  the  incidents  of  the  roundabout 
journey  which  Saintine  takes,  and  probably  electrotypes 
from  them  for  use  in  the  American  magazine  called  for 
incidents  so  similar  in  the  accompanying  text  that  it  was 
less  of  a  strain  to  transfer  Saintine’s  than  to  produce  new 
ones.  The  vulgarizing  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  hero,  Paul 
Flemming,  and  his  friend  Baron  Hohenfels,  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  “  gag  ”  in  the  localization  of  the  drama,  and 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  lightness  and  freshness  of 
the  Frenchman’s  wit  disappear  under  the  exigency  of  the 
travesty.  The  whole  thing  is  an  ingenious  “  oversetting  ” 
of  a  French  conceit  into  a  heavy  joke,  ill  conceived  and 
in  bad  taste  throughout  But  why  does  Edward  Strahan 
ignore  Saintine  ?  He  puts  at  the  head  of  his  first  article, 
“  The  author’s  vignettes  neatly  copied  by  Gustave  Dord  ;  ” 
why  does  he  not  add,  “and  his  best  material  appropriated 
by  X.  B.  Saintine  ”  ? 

—  Reforms  in  economy  move  slowly  in  our  country. 
Now  that  public  attention  is  fixed  upon  Congress  and 
toothpicks,  and  has  not  wholly  ceased  to  murmur  about 
Mr.  Williams’s  landau,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  reform 
away  one  horse  from  the  preposterous  carriages  in  which 
the  great  public  finds  it  necessary  to  travel  in  our  cities 
and  towns.  Perhaps  if  we  can  get  rid  of  one  of  the  two 
horses,  and  reform  away  the  pole  and  shrink  the  carriage 
into  a  plain  cab,  there  may  be  a  shrinkage  in  the  expense 
of  this  luxury,  and  a  less  haughty  demeanor  on  the  part  of 
the  driver.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  who  is  paid  five  dollars 
for  taking  a  passenger  a  mile  or  so,  to  avoid  feeling  that 
he  has  done  his  passenger  a  special  favor. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  elected  foreign  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences. 


